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Senelith Inks 


were the first lithographic inks 




















made from dyestuffs 





treated with sodium tungstate 





for better sunfastness 





and are still leading 








with their outstanding resistance properties 

















The Senefelder Company, Ince. 





“Everything por Lithography” 








32-34 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 
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® For use in the preparation of original copy for Photo-Offset, 
Mimeograph, Multilith, Duplimat, Spirit Duplicating, and Stencil 
Writing for your Bulletins, Sales Letters, Display Advertising, Port- 
folios, Broadsides, Booklets, Pamphlets, Sales Presentations, etc. 


TYPEWRITER DIVISION 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SENEFELDER 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 
Everything to make the job easier GO 


Genrasertrtensroar, 


Absorbent Cotton 
Acids, Litho 
Acid Brushes 
Alum Powder 
Aluminum Pletes 
Antifin Rubber 
Preserver 
Aspheoltum Liquid 
Aspheltum Powder 
Berlin Paper 
Bronze Powders 
Bronzing Pads 
Cerborundum Powder 
Ceustic Sode 
Cellulose Cleaning 
Paper 
Chercoal Sticks 
Chemicals, Litho 
Chine Marbles 
Cold Top Eneme! 
Colledion Emulsion 
Columbie Paper 
Copierleck 
Cornelin Solution 
Correction Slips 
Counter Etch 
“Convenient” 
Creyon Holders 
Creyon Ink 





Eech month we will 
briefly describe on 
outstending item in 
the Senefelder group 
of supplies for the 
lithographer. 


The Senefelder Company, Inc. 
“Exerything for Lithography” 
32-34 GREENE ST. 








PHICO AID 


The varidus acids and chemical solutions used by 
photo-engravers and by photo-lithographers for mak- 
ing process plates or black and white plates require 
modification from time to time to produce the re. 
quired results. These changes are usually made 
while the process of plate making is going on and 
this does not permit the use of cut and try methods. 

Phico Aid is a scientifically controlled chemical 
product which is not affected by acid or alkaline 
solutions. Phico Aid can be used in developers for 
wet plate work as well as for emulsion plate work: 
it helps to counteract the greasy reaction of the plate 
frequently caused by weak or alcoholic baths. 

Phico Aid can be used in the soaking baths of 
Stripping Collodion and Rubber Solution or of Neg- 
O-Lac Stripping Solution; it increases the penetrating 
power of the soaking baths and permits the nega- 
tives to soak faster and more evenly. Phico Aid, in 
a slightly diluted form, can be added to Photo- 
graphic Opaque; it improves the laying properties 
of opaque on greasy surfaces. 

Phico Aid has other uses than those stated above 
which become apparent as its use develops in the 
shop. Complete directions for its many uses, prices, 
etc. are contained in leaflet No. 186, which can be 
obtained upon request. 








NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Crayon Pencils 
Crayon Trenster 
Paper 
Creyons, Litho 
Deep Etch Supplies 
Developing ink 
Double Etch Salt 
Durelec Lecquer 
Egg Albumen 
Engrav. Needles 
Engrev. Stones 
Etches 
Excelsior Paper 
Felt Daubers 
Film Filters 
Flennel, Litho 
Flint, Graining 
Fly Cord 


Fountein Etch 

French Cholk 

Gemburger Slips 

Gelatine Foils 

Gless Marbies 

Glycerine 

Graining Marbles 

Graining Quartz 

Gum Arabic 

Hend Rollers 

Hydroquinone 

impression Rubber 
Sheeting 

Indie Paper 

Ink Mullers 

Ink Knives 

Ink Siebs 

Liquid Tusche 


Litho Inks Opeoque 
Litho Stones Pelm Oil 
Lump Pumice Pens, Litho 


Megnesia Carb. 
Maple Balls 
Mica Powder 
Moleskin 
Molleton 

Mutton Tallow 
Negative Brushes 
Negative Collodion 
Negetive Giless 
Negotive Varnish 
Neg-O-Lac 

Nitric Acid 
Offset Bionkets 
Offset Inks 
Offset Powder 


pH Slide Comperctors 
Photographic Gelatine 
Planium Etch Salt 
Pletes, Lithographic 
Press Boords 
Printing Inks 

Process Glue 

Process Oil 

Proofing Inks 
Pumice Powder 
Quertz, Graining 
Rolling-up Ink 

Rosin Powder 

Rubber Snake Slips 
Rubbing Stones 


Schumacher Slips 
Scotch Hone 
Scotch Slips 
Scotch Tape 
Scraper Leather 
Scroperwood 
Senebumen 
Senelac Varnish 
Sensitizers 
Sharp Etch 
Snoke Slips 
pemene 


ponges 
Stee! Balls 
Steelclay Marbles 
Stone Cement 
Strecker Salt 
Sulphur Flour 
Tracing Blue 
Tracing Paper 
Transfer Ink 
Tronsfer Papers 
Transparency 
Solution 
Tusche 
Varnishes 
Wire Brushes 
Zine Pletes 
Etc., Ete. 
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LITHOGRAPHED IN THE INTERESTS OF LITHOGRAPHERS EVERYWHERE 





This month our regular 
monthly market article is a 
short one, but right to the 
point. (Before You Go After 
That House Magazine Busi- 
ness, by Robert Newcomb, 
page 60). When Mr. New- 
comb makes the statement 
that one of the reasons more 
house magazines are not 
produced by offset is because 
the average house magazine 
editor doesn’t know what off- 
set is, he must know whereof 
he speaks. For if there is 
anyone who knows house 
magazines it’s Bob Newcomb. 
As secretary of the House 
Magazine Institute he has 
probably seen, read, and ad- 
vised more of them than any- 
one in the country. We hope 
salesmen take his outspoken 
indictment seriously and go 
after the house magazine 
business the right way. In- 
cidentally, we don’t know 
whether it’s important enough 
to bother with or not, but 
nowadays in house magazine 
circles (whatever they might 
be) the phrase ‘house organ’ 
is not good usage. It’s ‘house 
magazine’. 

Next month our regular 
series on lithographic mar- 
kets will be continued with 
one of the most comprehen- 
sive we have yet published— 
an investigation of the far- 
flung meat packing industry 
and the possibilities it offers 
for sale of the lithographed 
product. Come to think of 
it, we may be crowded next 
month with the report of 
LNA Convention and the ad- 
dresses of speakers. If so 
we will carry it in July. But 
don’t miss it. 


Grant A. Dortann, President; Ira 





THE COVER 

Monterey Peninsula, just a , / 
stone’s throw from Hotel Del May, 1940 
Monte, Del Monte, Calif., 
scene of the Lithographers 
National Association Conven- 
tion, June 4-7. 
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Printers alk 


about the New ATF Diafram 


{ | ] 8 & & “Production has increased to such an extent our ATF Gun 


will pay for itself in less than six months.”. . . “On four-color high gloss ink pro- 
cess, overprint varnish and metallic ink runs, your ATF Guns have come through 
and helped speed up production considerably.”. . . “Big help on heavy halftones 
and Process work.”...“Our ATF Guns have enhanced the quality of our work 
and increased production appreciably on solids, high gloss ink and four-color 
process work... all on gummed stock, too.”. . .“Full color at maximum speeds.” 
“Bought another ATF Gun— hope to add still another.”. .. “We are finishing 
a high gloss ink job of 320,000 impressions and simply could not have done 
this job without our ATF Guns.”... “Our ATF Gun saves delays, increases our 
production and insures prompt delivery ... will pay for itself in eight months.” 
“Color jobs run at full speed of the presses without any offsetting, sticking or 
reducing color.”... “Enables us to print and back up our jobs much faster.” 








--- and we'll just add a suggestion... ask your ATF Salesman for a 
demonstration of what the new ATF Gun can do for you... or write 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. ¢ Branches in 23 Principal Cities 


Types used: Phenix and Bodoni Family 








The Improved MODEL “w" CLEVELAND 


This New Continuous Air Wheel Fed mMopet“w” Cleveland will feed and 
fold the highest class of work with bleed edges and solid plates without 
marking. 

Likewise other new 
improvements make the 
MODEL'w” faster, more 
accurate and more prof- 
itable. Ask for literature 


describing the improved 





MODEL"w” Cleveland. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY « Pearl River, New York 
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SPECIFICATIONS 


Two standard sizes: 24x24" and 
40x40"’. Oversize attachments 
cover the full range of negative 
requirements. 


Suitable holders are provided to 
handle wet and dry plates, all 
standard film, strip film, paper 
or metal. 


Overhead 3-point suspension and 
the tubular truss eliminate torque, 
weave and vibration, maintain 
exact precision, and provide di- 
rect accessibility to lens, copy and 
lamps for change and adjustment 
as desired. Special attachments 
can be made for speciol work. 


FULL INFORMATION AND PRICES 
ON REQUEST 


these cameias 


& ins ave now tn use 


U. S. Patent No. 2,150,974 


and applications on file. 


















U. S. Departments in Washington 
Operate Four of these Cameras 


Monotype-Huebner 


COLOR-PRECISION * MOTOR-FOCUSING 


OVERHEAD-SUSPENSION CAMERA 


No other camera has ever met such ready acceptance by the Lithographic Indus- 
try— primarily because no other camera even closely approaches it in meeting 
the requirements of the Lithographer nor in adaptability to new methods and 
new processes. The M-H Overhead Camera is so built as to provide convenience 
for the operator and the greatest possible accuracy in the work it does. Motor- 
driven copy and lens carriages are controlled by a push-button system and reg- 
ister indicators. Each lens is checked by the U.S. Bureau of Standards for its 
exact focal data, and scales are produced from these measurements which 
permit quick and accurate scale focusing for the required size image. Alignment 
and register of various color copy in relation to the sensitized surface provide a 
control that is not possible to obtain in any other cameras used in the industry. 








LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY: Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Hash ——! 
COMING SOON! 


(You Can Mark June 1st on Your Pad as a Reminder ) 


THE 
- LITHOGRAPHER’S 
MANUAL 


(Formerl y The Photo-Lithographer’s Manual ) 

















completely revised—enlarged—expanded— 
modernized—and brought up to date— 


The Photo-Lithographer’s Manual, that 
mainstay of the lithographic industry 

since 1937, and handy all-around refer- | 
ence guide for the lithographer will be 
fresh off the press in a few weeks 
crammed with last word information 





Order your copies of 


the Lithographers about litho inks, presses, paper, cameras, 
Manual now! plates, lamps, type, color, chemicals, etc. 
Price $4.00. Every lithographer will want copies. So 


why not order now to make sure when 
it’s fresh off the press you'll be the first 
to have one. You'll hear other lithogra- 
phers talking about it. You'll hear the 
entire litho industry talking about it! 
You'll want to be familiar with it, too! 


Order your copy now! 


Please send remittance 


with order. 











Modern Lithography 


‘en WEST 31st STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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) 
oo ( our greetings and good wishes to the L. N. A. upon 
their Stellar Event of 1940, let us add a word of admiration 
for the progress of the Craphic Arts in general .. for their 
many outstanding accomplishments during the past five 
centuries, particularly. those achieved in the last fifty-year 
period. Since the first lithographic press was made in the 
year 1798, tremendous improvements have resulted in the 
acme of your present-day reproductions; and our Golden 
Anniversary, celebrated this year, represents fifty years of 


keeping in step with the progress of the Industry 





MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 129th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Albany Boston. Dallas Jacksonville Los Angeles Nashville Philadelphia 
3. Dhalaalela: ‘Ol alia. 4° Dayton Kansas City bar lalie:) New Haven San Francisco 
Birmingham Cleveland ark lar nalt- lial New Orleans Seattle 











SERVICE PLUS QUALITY! 


HAS MADE OUR PLANT THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


WE SPECIALIZE IN ZINC and 


SMALL PLATES ALUMINUM PLATES 
ALSO REGRAINING MULTILITH UNGRAINED—GRAINED—REGRAINED 


LITHOGRAP AINING CO. 
O C. 


37-43 BOX STREET., BROOKLYN, N. Y. _ evercreen 9-4260, 4261 


vACUUM 


/LENSES & 
OTHER LITHO EQUIPMENT 


REPRO-ART MACH'Y CO, 


WAYNE & BERKLEY + PHILA., PA. 
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THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


DIV »ION @ia. tae. PRINTING N K On -2-208 2. Vener, 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 
BOSTON CHICAGO CINCINNATI! CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 


FORT WORTH TORONTO, CANADA 













































Listed below are twelve of our most widely used 
chemicals for the Lithographic Industry. Like 
all Hunt products they are carefully pre-tested 
end of such uniform quality that they always 
give the same results. Complete catalogue and 


price list on request. 


Glycerine C.P. 
Hydroquinone 

Rubber Solution 

Negative Collodion 
Stripping Collodion 

Gum Arabic Selected 
Litho Developing Ink 
Edible Hen Egg Albumen 
Paraformaldehyde U. S. P. 


Sodium Carbonate Photo Pure 











National Photographic Carbons 
Sodium Sulphite Anhydrous Photo 






PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


2432 LAKESIDE AVE. 1076 W. DIVISION ST. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


253-261 RUSSELL ST. 111 BINNEY STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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°HUNT 


OFFERS A COMPLETE 
LINE OF CHEMICALS 
for the LITHOGRAPHER 








HALFTONE OFFSET is in a 
class by itself. It’s a real “champ” 
that puts the “kayo” on printing 
worries and gets the “okeh” of cus- 
tomers who appreciate a good job 
well done. 


Let HALFTONE OFFSET do its 
stuff on jobs requiring a paper mid- 
way between offset enamel and regu- 
lar offset. Dull or gloss. Never any 
mottling. 


é 
Samples cheerfully sent. Write today. 


es, 
a 


Save Money by Shipping via 


Miami Valley Shippers’ Association 





Makers of Quality Offset, Lithograph 
and Book Papers 


ILLICOTHE 
° PAPER Company 
Executive Offices and Mills: CHILLICOTHE, O. 


Pacific Coast Office: 
1003 N. Main Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 











PRECISION 
PHOTO COMPOSING 
MACHINE 


Available in sizes for 
plates from 17" x 22” 
to 56 x72". » » » 


This machine will produce images from negatives or positives 


on offset printing plates, duplicating one or several subjects 


Hrlfo [MACHINE WILL LOWER YOUR PLATE MAKING COSTS 


as many times as required, all accurately positioned to hair- 
line register in predetermined location on any part or entire 


surface of press plate. Send for descriptive folder. » » » 


RUTHERFORD MACHINERY CO. 


Main Office » 100 SIXTH AVENUE » NEW YORK 


608 So. Dearborn St 1425 Folsom St 320 St. Sophie Langs hn S 


Chicago, II] letele abaete! 
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Ideal Rollers produce a perfect symphony 


The skillful application of tone values, from heavy solids to the most 
delicate of pastel shades, is easily accomplished with these scientifically 
perfected rollers. Ideal Rollers perform in perfect harmony with plates, 
ink and paper to transfer illustration, type and design attractively and 
realistically to your sales message. 


IDEAL LITHOGRAPHIC ROLLERS are made of vulcanized oils with a dry, 
non-greasy surface. This surface does not repel water nor cause an accumulation 
of water to form in the distributor or intermediate position. These rollers are 
lathe-ground perfectly true to specifications, permitting light setting, which gives 
a perfectly uniform distribution of ink. Due to its precision and ability to con- 
trol water, these are the best rollers for heavy solids, light tints and small amounts 
of ink coverage. Obtain high-quality work and accurate reproduction of delicate 


detail and tints by using Ideal Lithographic Rollers. 


It’s no longer a problem to IDEAL DUROLITH ROLLERS are the new, tougher vulcanized-oil rollers with 
choose the proper roller for four times the strength of the regular Ideals. They have all the advantages of 
your pressroom. Order Ideals! _ the regular Ideal Lithographic Rollers, are guaranteed twice as long and are only 
There’s an economical andde- _ slightly higher in price. 


pendable Ideal Lithographic ihe a1 LITHOCRAFT ROLLERS are the tough, durable inking rollers made of 
Roller for your every purpose. : : , : : 

Oy ae synthetic compound developed with the proper affinity for inks. No cracking, 
INQUIRE ABOUT OUR FULL — Chipping or splitting. Particularly suitable for photolithography where fewer 
LINE OF SYNTHETIC ROLLERS _ colors are employed; also for tin offset work. 


* * * * * * * * * 
IDEAL ROLLER & MFG. COMPANY fone'tstann city. n.y. 
Sales offices in the principal cities Canadian Agents: Sinclair & Valentine Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 












































USE INKS MADE 
TO YOUR LIKING 


The responsible leadership and management back of every Sinclair & Carroll ink you pur- 
chase mean value to you over and above the price per pound. Sinclair & Carroll inks 
tell their own story by press performance and in the uniformly good results lithographers 
are obtaining with them throughout the country. They are manufactured under the super- 
vision of men whose lifetimes have been s;,ent in the development and perfecting of inks 
to their present high standard. Use a Sinclair & Carroll ink on your next job going to 
press. We will welcome an opportunity to cooperate with you and personally serve your 


ink requirements. 


SINCLAIR & CARROLL CO., Inc. 


LITHO INKS OFFSET 


591 ELEVENTH AVENUE, Tel. BRyant 9-3566 
NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
440 W. Superior St. 417 E. Pico St. 345 Battery St. 518 Natchez St. 
Tel. Sup. 3481 Tel. Prospect 7296 Tel. Garfield 5834 Tel. Main 4421 



































RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CO., Inc. 


The Pioneer Plate Grainers of America 























Re is far more than just 

part of our name. It means 

ALL P LATES to our customers that our plates can MILL 
be depended on to give first-class re- 

INCLUDING THOSE cults hoounae oem stest to tui the SELECTED 

REGRAINED FOR — is ne oe — of METAL 
ong experience. plates are 
MULTILITH made right to work right—they are USED 

reliable! 

ARE MARBLE We carry a full supply of Zinc and EXCLUSIVELY 
Aluminum Sheets for Offset, Rota- 

GRAINED print Presses, in fact for all the (MADE IN U.S.A.) 

lithograph trade. 





A trial order should “‘sell’’ you our services and products. 





RELIABLE LITHOGRAPHIC PLATE CoO., Inc. 


INCORPORATED 1916 
17-27 Vandewater St.and 45 Rose St., New York, N. Y. * Phone: BEekman}} 429] 
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vonydhing 
on the complete Offset Plant 


...ste ATF 


From the darkroom to the pressroom, each piece of 
ATF equipment is designed by practical men for easy 
operation and high quality production at low cost. 
The modern ATF Precision Camera is one of the most 
convenient darkroom cameras ever built... all-metal 
construction ...entirely controlled from the darkroom. 
ATF plate-making equipment, modern and functional 
in construction, includes layout and rubbing-up tables, 
film and plate developing troughs, whirlers and vacuum 
frames. @ Long famous for quality, ATF-Webendorfer 
sheet fed presses have many profit-making features-of 
larger presses, are simpler and more economical to 
operate ...web presses can be built for many types of 
specialized work. Alert printers are controlling the 
quality of work from layout to printed sheet with ATF 
equipment ... and increasing their profits! @ No mat- 
ter what equipment you are interested in, be sure it’s 
ATF... it’s sold with a money-back guarantee... your 
most economical buy. ATF engineers are prepared to 
help you lay out your plant, whether offset or letter- 


press. @ See your ATF Salesman or Agent, or write to 


American Type Founders 


Offset Division . 200 Elmora Avenue . Elizabeth, N. J. 
Branches and Selling Agents in Principal Cities 











ATF-Webendorfer Web Newspaper Press 









ATF 

















Chiey “22” 


Sheet Fed Press 


(17x22) 


ATF All-Metal 


Precision Camera 
Dark Room Type 
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Vacuum Printing Frame 
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MEDIUM 















@ Just as the artist’s pencils are adapted to his craftsman- 
ship, so is the light from “National” Photographic 
Carbons adapted to the craftsmanship of the ihepaher. 
Its high actinic power gives it exceptional photographic 
speed. Its even balance of all the spectral yh sees simplifies 
the problems of natural color reproduction as well as 
those of realistic reproduction in monochome. 


wy PHOTOGRAPHIC 
USE MATIONAL 
JaX> CARBONS 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, ING. <Assox sates division, ctevetano, onto 


UCC 


COLOR DISTRIBUTION OF LIGHT FROM WHITE FLAME CARBON ARC 









GREEN YELLOW 


















Macbeth 


Worlds Standard Photo Lamps 








CORRECT LIGHTING 
for the 
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® Contrasty negatives that cut down re- 
touching costs. 


@ Fast prints without halation or fuzzy 
edges. 


Macbeth Arc Lamp Company 
875 N. 28th STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Type B16 Printing Lamp 
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THE ROUND TABLE OF KING ARTHUR 
(From a Miniature of the Sixth Century) 


A ROUND TABLE FOR LITHOGRAPHERS 


MM) HEN good King Arthur ruled England, 
he whose romantic exploits and brave 
deeds the printer William Caxton first 
did publish in their entirety in English 
(1485) after the translation from the 
French by Sir Thomas Mallory, he did 
establish the Table Round as a meeting place for his 
stalwart knights, whereat divers information pertain- 
ing to the fortunes of the realm could be discussed. 





Courtesie, diplomacy, tact and all the knightly 
| virtues, but especially wisdom, did prompt good King 
| Arthur to this act. For he deemed that by thus sitting 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
254 West 31st St. New York City 


Send me MODEKN LITHOGRAPHY every month for a year. Mail 


me invoice for $3.00 to cover — Foreign and Canada $4.00. 
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Company 
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City Country 
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Type of Business 
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his tempestuous warriors at a Round Table amenities 
could be preserved and harmony made secure, for in 
nowise could precedence be established, nor one knight 
successfully vie with his fellows for head place at the 
table. Head place a Table Round has not. Thus, did 
Arthur’s Round Table serve a useful purpose as com- 
mon meeting ground where all were equal and all 
were heard. 


Such a common meeting place, a Table Round, is 
MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. For in its pages each 
month all of the diverse departments concerned in 
the production of lithography are given equal treat- 
ment and space, whether the subject be the prepara- 
tion of copy, procedure in the darkroom, making the 
plates, operating the press, using the ink, handling 
the paper, marketing the product, new developments 
in the trade, or general trade news. Thus, a balance 
and a harmony of editorial material is attained, re- 
sulting in a trade magazine rounded and complete. 
Those whose feet are under this Table Round, as sub- 
scribers, have found in its page not only a common 
meeting place, but an inspiring and stimulating one 
as well. Why don’t you pull up to the board? The 
coupon is your invitation. 
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MORRILL 
L,serits 














I am as modern as the next minute, yet I am old 

as Life itself. It is my nature to beautify and 
render attractive. Wherever there is Light, you 
will find me. I appeal to your vision, I attract 
your attention. I cause you to pause and admire 
my work. You will find me on the stately trees 
on the highest mountain, and | am found in the 
flowers and shrubs of the quiet valley. I give Life 
to the rainbow. | translate for the artist his own 
interpretations. I soothe and pacify or | can incite 
to wrath and anger. I do not affect all alike, 
depending on whether | emit, reflect or transmit 
light. I give to Life gaicty. I stimulate emotions. 
l beautify the printed page and rob it of its 
drabness. | give to the Sunrise its beauty. I give 
to the Sunset its grandeur. From birth until 
death | play a major part in your daily life. 
I am Color—the Master’s touch. 
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by Charles k. Sherman 


JEESET INKS WITH DISTINCTION 








The above is a reproduction of an old masterpiece by Fortuny, ‘The Port of Justice, Palace 
of the Alhambra.”’ Reproduced in full color, you feel all the warmth and glow of the original. 
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INK IDENTIFICATION 


AM-5684 AM-569 | AM-5698 





Whether on single, two-color, or four-color presses, 
Morrill Offset Inks are producing work of the highest 
caliber. 

The strong brilliant colors, print and lift clean. No 
extenders, which cause plate wear and piling, are used to 
cheapen the inks or reduce their tinctorial strength. 

The intense color strength of these modern Offset 
Inks permits the applying of a thin film, thereby insuring 
sharpness of detail. 

Our new book of Offset Inks is a beautiful volume 
showing the most recent developments in modern colors. 
Each ink is shown on enamel, offset, and bond paper, with 
a characteristic legend giving its major properties. 

Here is your opportunity to give your Lithograph 
Department the best offset inks available—insurance for 
time, mechanical and labor saving. 


Meodernize with Morrill 


GEO. H. MORRILL CO. 
Dia. General Printing Ink Corp. 
100 Sixth Avenue, » » » New York, N. Y. 








BRANCHES 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis 
Fort Worth Detroit Minneapolis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 
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RIBBON WAITinG-ECTRIC 


“ACHINE. 


Greater speed in obtaining 


DISTINCT typewritten composition 


Here is the ideal machine for the production of 
distinct, clear-cut photographic master copies. 
Not only will this Electromatic Carbon Ribbon 
Writing Machine provide strong type characters 
that stand out from the page with uniform clar- 
ity, but it will enable operators to accomplish 
these results at electric typing speed. 


This machine is ad/-electric. Typing keys, front 
and back spacers, tabulators and carriage return 
are operated at a feather-light touch. The type 
bars of this machine are provided with the exact 
amount of power for ideal printing—regardless 
of the touch of the operator. 


The Electromatic Carbon Ribbon Writing Ma- 
chine is provided with a 300 foot ribbon which 
can be used twice—once on the upper half, and 
then again on the lower half. The ribbon feed 
mechanism operates only when the type prints 
. there is no waste of carbon ribbon surface... 
frequent ribbon changes are unnecessary. 


This machine is also excellent for direct-to- 
plate typing. Numerous type styles are available 
—from fine line to book faces. Send 
for illustrated folder, or call your nearest 
International representative for complete infor- 
mation today. 


CONTEMPORARY ART OF THE UNITED STATES 


. two unusual exhibits, in the International Business Machines Corporation’s Galleries of Science 
and Art, at the World’s Fair of 1940 in New York and the Golden Gate International Exposition 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


World Headquarters Building 
590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, 
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Branch Offices 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 












POWERFUL tenor doesn’t necessarily make a good 

quartet . . . nor will durability alone make a good 
roller. With rollers . . . as with music . . . it’s harmony 
that counts! 


And so with ROBERTS & PORTER LEATHER DIS. 
TRIBUTION AND INTERMEDIATE ROLLERS no 
single feature takes a “solo” part. Durability is impor- 
tant, but it is never emphasized to the exclusion of 
mechanical trueness and balance. Nor is uniform pres- 
sure sacrificed to provide non-swelling. With ROBERTS 
& PORTER LEATHER ROLLERS, all “parts” blend 


harmoniously for all-around performance! 


In the pressroom the perfect harmony of aii the 
characteristics of Roberts & Porter Rollers provides the 
lithographer with smooth and efficient performance what- 
ever the job, whatever the conditions. (A statement we 
will gladly demonstrate to your satisfaction any time you 
give us an opportunity.) 

1. A roller must not swell excessively after contact 


with ink and solvents, since this causes variation in pres- 
sure on form rolls and necessitates troublesome adjust- 


sw 


EVEN WITH ROLLERS 
IT’S harmony THAT COUNTS! 


ments. ROBERTS & PORTER LEATHER ROLLERS 


will not swell! 


2. The surface of a roller should be unaffected by 
changes in temperature and humidity and durable enough 
to withstand damage even when the surface is saturated 


with ink, ROBERTS & PORTER LEATHER ROLLERS 


are durable! 


3. A roller must be mechanically true and in balance 
in relation to the bearings and must remain so in service. 


ROBERTS & PORTER LEATHER ROLLERS are me- 


chanically true! 


4. A roller must be soft enough to give a uniform 
pressure throughout its length without requiring a pres- 
sure which would wear the bearings and plates unduly. 
ROBERTS & PORTER LEATHER ROLLERS are 


uniform! 


Non-swelling, Durability, Non-chipping, Uniformity — 
an unbeatable quartet! Sweet music in any lithographer’s 
ears! Join the swelling chorus of ROBERTS & PORTER 
LEATHER ROLLER users today! 


ROBLES & PORTER. Ine. 


102 SOUTH YARKET ST. 
CHICAGO 
Phone: WAbash GO85 


100 LAFAWVETTE ST. 
NEW YORK 


Phone: CAnal 6-1616 
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DIAPHRAGM CONTROL 


Correctly balances all optical 
factors in negative making, 
thereby assuring correct and 
uniform negatives. The Dout- 
hitt diaphragm control has now 
been in use for twenty years 
in all branches of the graphic 
arts industry where the halftone 
negative is used. 








DOUTHITT money saving 
EQUIPMENT 





for Lithographers 


DOUTHITT VACUUM 
PRINTING FRAME 


Faster—Easier to operate. 
This new type vacuum 
printer eliminates manual 
——— movements 
electrically operated ex- 
cept turning the frame to 
different positions. No 
cumbersome clamping de- 
vices. Can be used with 
glass either up or down. 
Equipped with light fix- 
tures over base to give 
illumination for register- 
ing, double printing or 
spotting-in. .Made in all 
sizes for lithograph work. 





TEMPERATURE 
CONTROL 
DEVELOPING SINK 


Automatically maintains even 
temperature in all seasons 
under all ordinary conditions. 
Avoid trouble this summer 
by installing one of these 
units in your plant now. 








SILVALOY TILTING 
BATH HOLDER 


Designed for ease and eco- 
nomy in handling large size 
plates. Evenly balanced and 
very free of movement. Re- 
quires small amount of solu- 
tion. Faucet attached for 
draining and cleaning bath 
holder. 





SILVALOY TRAYS 


CHEMICAL RESISTANT 
All sizes for developing, fix- 
ing, plate washing and sen- 
sitizing solutions. 


Write for Descriptive Literature on the Complete Douthitt Line 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION 


650 WEST BALTIMORE AVENUE 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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"PREPARED BY INTERRATIONAL PRINTING INK DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION - 
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WHAT'S NEW IN NOVELTY 
SHADES AND COLORS 


One of the most popular “Keeping in 
Touch”’ items we ever ran told about IPI’s 
sensational color, as reported in ““The New 
Yorker,’ ‘Expectant Mother Green.”’ 
Later, we were able to produce a ‘‘Fun-in- 
Bed Red.”’ As you may recall, both of 
these unusual names were explained by 
the fact that the colors were made spe- 
cially for publications called, respectively, 
“Expectant Mother” and ‘‘Fun-in-Bed.” 

Now we are pleased to announce the 
latest addition to this list of “specialties.” 
One of our Baltimore representatives re- 
ports the recent sale of “One Night Blue.” 
What this is, or why this is, we weren't 
able to find out at press time. However, it 
does seem a worthy and logical successor 
to our previous color oddities. When you 
get that “One Night Blue’’ feeling, let 
us know. 





A recent survey indicates that 81 per 
cent of the college students on 33 campuses 
believe that advertising performs a useful 
service. An even higher percentage could 
be found, no doubt, if the survey were 
extended to include newspaper and maga- 
zine publishers. 


“CONFUCIUS SAY...” 
HERE'S THE LATEST 


If there is anything left now that Con- 
fucius didn’t say we want to know what it 
is and why he neglected it. But that’s not 
what we wanted to tell you. This is really 
about Chinese money—A.D. 1940, After 
Confucius 2500. We just saw a series of 
crisp bank notes issued by the Republic of 
China in denominations running from one 
cent up to a dollar. The one-cent bills are 
really very nice looking; worth a penny 
just from an esthetic standpoint, not to 
mention their cash exchange value. 
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The bills were produced in three different 
countries: China, the United States, and 
Great Britain. There is one common de- 
nominator for the whole group, however: 
all the notes are engraved or lithographed, 
with IPI inks. Which proves, as Confucius 
say (stop us if you’ve heard this): “Man 
who use good ink make lots of money.” 
Lots of Chinese money, anyway. 








Science Uses a Stop Watch 





Perhaps the most familiar use for stop watches is clocking the pace of 
runners at a track meet. This stop watch has never seen a hundred-yard 








New Offset Colors Have 
Superior Properties 





When IPI introduced its new Offset 
Lemon Yellow, it met with enthusiasm. 
The superintendent of a large midwestern 
litho plant (up to then, not an IPI cus- 
tomer) said of the new yellow, ““This is the 
finest lithographic ink I have ever used.”’ 
Strong words, we admit, but this new ink 
deserved such compliments, if we do say so. 

Now there are more new offset colors, 
formulated with characteristics similar to 
the ones that won friends and influenced 
people in favor of the Offset Lemon Yel- 
low. These new blues, reds, oranges, and 
more yellows, too, have the same brilliant 
color strength, the same controlled uni- 
formity, and the same superior lithograph- 
ing properties that characterize the IPI 
Lemon Yellow. 

Research produced these new colors, but 
they have been tested and approved out- 
side the laboratory. Leading lithographers 
endorse them enthusiastically. 

Try IPI’s new offset inks! You'll see 
why so many lithographers are adopting 
them. Call the IPI branch office nearest 
you and order a trial shipment. 








Advertisement 


_ dash; it has dedicated its life to science, so to speak. Here, it is being 


used to time the rate of flow of printing 
ink vehicles. The instrument shown in the 
background is a viscosimeter adapted for 
the use of technicians in The Research 
Laboratories of IPI’s parent company, 
Interchemical Corporation. 


Checking Viscosity 


Viscosity (or rate of flow) is so impor- 
tant a characteristic of printing inks that 
it must be checked with the utmost preci- 
sion. In The Research Laboratories, where 
new formulations are constantly being 
evolved, only the most careful testing 
methods can be used. This very sensitive 
viscosimeter will make sure that the Labo- 
ratory’s viscosity readings will be accurate 
to the last decimal point. 

Inkmaking used to bea craft. It still is, to 
a certain extent; but, more than a craft, it is 
becoming a science. IPI’s fundamental lab- 
oratory studies are helping to make it one. 














With all the new curbs and regulations 
on advertising copy, soon the best-qualified 
advertising writers will be lawyers. 
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LSEWHERE in this issue one of the 
leading manufacturers of paper for 
the lithographic industry has ana- 
lyzed the present status of the paper 

market as a result of the war in Europe, and 
the future developments as he sees them. 
Naturally, he clearly points out that the en- 
tire picture is tinged with so many uncertain- 
ties that it is extremely difficult to say any- 
thing which might not be ancient history 
day after tomorrow. However, we think he 
presents an able and sound analysis which 
should serve to clarify the picture for those 
lithographers who, naturally enough, have 
been concerned about the trend of paper prices 
and the ability of our mills to take care of 
domestic requirements now that European 
sources have been cut off, or drastically cur- 
tailed. Also, he drops a word or two of 
caution about advance buying practices 
which should not go amiss. 

As should be expected he points out that 
the disruption of Scandinavian imports— 
which have been responsible for about 25 
per cent of our total wood pulp requirements 
—has created an upward trend in prices and 
increased pressure on the productive capacities 
of our own mills, which have now not only 
to replace previous imports, but also to take 
care of demands from foreign countries 
whose sources of supply have, likewise, been 
cut off. However, in spite of these condi- 
tions he cites the general opinion to be that 
price advances in paper will be neither rapid 
nor drastic, and says that inventories show 
that there is sufficient pulp to take care of 
our domestic requirements for a number of 
months ahead without difficulty. Hence, he 
concludes with the hope that buyers will not 
become excited and attempt to purchase 
their requirements too far in advance, since 
the effect of a wave of heavy advance buy- 
ing would be to create artificial conditions of 
supply, demand and price which would have 
to be readjusted later on with, perhaps, un- 
pleasant repercussions. 

Voicing practically the same hope to the 
world at large, Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York, last month issued a statement 


citing a current inflationary trend of prices, 
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and commenting that ‘‘the inflationary effects 
of war seem so axiomatic that the mere fact 
of an outbreak of hostilities appears to create 
a strong psychological influence in favor of 
advance buying, with consequent higher 
prices, which is to be deplored.” 


wo 


HE young man was a lithographic 
salesman in search of bigger things. 
He came into our office almost after 
the style of a football lineman mak- 
ing a charge, oozing energy from every pore. 
His handshake was a thing of power, if not 
of beauty. As he yanked us forward, we sus- 
pected that he was bent on assault. But he 
then stated his mission, admitting also that 
he was one of the world’s best salesmen of 
lithography, and was seeking a bigger and 
better job. Much relieved, we sat down and 
listened, meanwhile figuring out how we 
could avoid shaking hands with him when 
he left, and musing how tough it must be 
for his customers, especially the smaller fel- 
lows among them, who were regularly sub- 
jected to this violent greeting. Maybe he 
scares them into giving his orders, we thought, 
or maybe they phone them in so that he will 
not come around and shake hands. 

At any rate, we wondered again if this 
young fellow had not been ill-advised at some 
time or other either by a superior or through 
something he had read about the dynamic, 
aggressive personality in selling. We won- 
dered if his self-assurance and his energy 
would not have to be brought under close 
control in order to avoid scaring away more 
orders than he might secure. And we won- 
dered if he might not come a serious cropper 
before the seasoning process had advanced far 
enough. All of which made us wonder about 
salesmen in general, and what really goes to 
make up a good salesman. We could visual- 
ize no composite picture of a successful sales- 
man. So we just concluded that a good 
salesman is one who gets orders,—and went 
on to speculate whose arm this powerful 
young seller of lithography would try to 
break next. 
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LEGEND 
Route of Lithographers’ Itinerary to Convention and A 
leaving Chicago May 28 and returning to Chicage Jupe 15. 


Points at which ial. connections to Chi- 
cago for Grand Tour have been erranged. 
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LITHOGRAPHERS OFF 


Y TRAIN, by plane and by 
B automobile, lithographers from 
all over the country by June 
3rd will be pouring into Del Monte 
for the 35th Annual Convention of 
National Associa- 


the Lithographers 


tion A true Western welcome is 
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being prepared for them, as well 
as a stimulating program with some 
interesting features that may be novel 
to Easterners. 


With 


man Richard 


Program Committee Chair- 
Schmidt, of Schmidt 


Lithographing Co., San Francisco, 


busy lining up a list of prominent 
speakers, including outstanding West- 
erners, for talks on topics vital to 
the industry; with Frederick Keast, 
advertising manager, Crocker-Union, 
slyly over 


San Francisco, smiling 


some of the surprise entertainment 
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that will make the Del Monte con- 
vention remembered, and the Golf 
Committee, headed by H. T. (Mike) 
Gardner, Stecher-Traung, neglecting 
its own games to plan golfing events 
that will keep all Del Monte’s famous 
golf courses busy, it looks as though 
the committeemen are vying with 
one another to make their respective 
aspects of the convention the most 
spectacularly successful. 

Delegates’ and visitors’ time dur- 
ing the four days from June 4 to 
7, inclusive, is going to be pretty 
evenly divided between business and 
pleasure, indoors and out of doors, 
mornings intensively devoted 
to the serious work of the conven- 
afternoons scheduled for 
golf tournaments, outdoor sports 
and fun (or bridge for those who 


with 


tion and 


Lithographers will Visit Golden Gate International Exposition, at San Francisco 





Depart from Chicago May 28 on first 
leg of Westward Journey to California 
and scene of 35th Annual LNA Con- 
vention, June 4-7. Coast lithographers 
host to delegates for first time in 16 
years. Enthusiastic meeting planned. 


2nd, most of the delegates and visit- 
ors will not be on hand until the 
3rd. While the annual business and 
directors’ meeting is slated for that 
day, activities in the evening will be 
unorganized and informal. Anyone 
who prefers entertainment to rest- 
ing up for the big events of the 


graph Co., and president of the 
LNA. He will be followed by two 
prominent speakers whose names the 
Program Committee was shy about 
releasing as this report was written be- 
fore definite arrangements for their 
completed. 


appearance had _ been 


This much we were able to deter- 


FOR DEL MONTE 


want to exercise their minds), and 
the evenings reserved for whatever 
entertainment Fred Keast has in the 
cards. 
Although 
are arriving by motor have indicated 
they may be at Del Monte by the 


some Westerners who 
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ensuing days, however, will find 
plenty of it, we are assured by 
committeemen. 


The formal program opens Tues- 
day, the 4th, at 10 A.M. with an 
address of welcome by E. H. Wade- 


witz, Western Printing & Litho- 





mine: all of the addresses will be by 
top-notch speakers who will throw 
fresh light on such subjects as the 
paper effect of the 
European War on the lithographic 
industry, mew approaches to selling 
lithography; and some very vital con- 


situation, the 
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GREETINGS, 
CALIFORNIA LITHOGAPHERS: 





HE lithographers of the country gathering at Del Monte 

June 4-7 for the 35th Annual Convention of the Lithographers 

National Association salute our hosts, the California lithog- 
raphers. This temporary migration of lithographers, their friends 
and families, from all over the country to the beautiful shores of 
Monterey Peninsula is an event which has been looked forward to 
with real enthusiasm and interest, and there can be no question but 
that it will be an occasion of real benefit to our industry. 

The industry will benefit, as it always does when our American 
privilege of free congregation is utilized and individual lithogra- 
phers—who throughout the rest of the year come in contact too 
infrequently, if at all—gather for a common purpose: to discuss 
trends, and ways and means of improving the position of our in- 
dustry. Labor, Sales, Marketing—all are common problems, The 
opportunity to listen to authorities on subjects such as these, to 
meet informally as well with other lithographers from all parts of 
the country, is a rare privilege. 

As for the lighter side, in a time like this when so much of the 
world is so greatly troubled, this Convention presents the individual 
lithographer, his family and his friends, with an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to travel through our country and to refresh himself with 
its breadth, its beauty and its freedom. The special entertainment 
features which our hosts have planned for the enjoyment of all in 
attendance at the Convention will satisfy and delight every whim 
and fancy. 

We are happy to be coming to California again! 


E. H,. WADEWITZ, President 


Lithographers National Association, Inc. 








tributions on labor relations by a 


but we couldn't persuade the program 


San Franciscan whose experience qual- 
ifies him to offer some advanced ideas 
on this question. Other subjects of 
special interest to lithographers will 
come up for discussion by experts, 
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committee, at this date, to whisper 
even a tentative list of names. 

On Wednesday morning at 9:30 
a closed business session is scheduled 
for election of officers and directors 





during the first half of the forenoon. 
During the second half the doors 
will be thrown open for talks by two 
speakers, as yet unannounced, and the 
annual report of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, to be read, as 
usual, by Alfred B. Rode, president. 
The Tuesday and Thursday morning 
sessions will be open to ali. Every 
day throughout the convention there 
will be noon luncheons with infor- 
mal discussions. 

Mike Gardner and his co-chairman 
Ralph J. Wrenn, of Stecher-Traung, 
are monopolizing the afternoons of 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday 
with every kind of golf event and 
tournament the most ardent golfer 
might dream of, with special events 
for the ladies and an array of trophies 
and special prizes that will make 
competition keen. The golf wind-up 
is planned for Friday morning. 

Fred Keast, of Crocker Union, 
also wants to keep some of his plans, 
especially those for the Big Dinner 
Dance and Entertainment of Thurs- 
day night, quiet. However, we did 
report the plans of the entertainment 
committee fairly fully in our April 
issue. The chief changes in the 
plans outlined will be in the direc- 
tion of more of the same, bearing 
in mind that there really will be a 
big surprise Thursday night, says Mr. 
Keast. 

LL of the varied and extensive 

resources of the Del Monte play- 
ground will be used by the Ladies 
Committee to furnish amusement to 
the wives, families and feminine visi- 
tors, with indoor and outdoor sports 
events being scheduled for every 
taste, much bridge, and many lun- 
cheons and teas. Mrs. Carl Schmidt 
is in charge of entertainment for 
women. 

By Friday afternoon, the 7th, dele- 
gates and visitors will prepare to 
leave for San Francisco where, through 
Saturday, they will be informally 
guided and entertained each according 
to his taste. Some will undoubtedly 
pay a visit to the Golden Gate Inter- 
national Exposition on Treasure Island. 

The California lithographers led by 
Louis Traung, General Chairman of 
the Planning Committees, the activi- 
ties of which are being coordinated 
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MAURICE SAUNDERS, left, chairman of the LNA Board of Directors; MILTON P. THWAITE, 


center, president of Dennison @& Son, Long Island City, N. Y., and vice president and treasurer of the 





LNA; ALFRED B. RODE, right, president of Rode & Brand, New York, and president of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation, who will deliver the annual report of the Foundation at the convention. 


by Carl R. Schmidt, Schmidt Litho- 
graphing Co., San Francisco, as Chair- 
man of Arrangements, are reluctant 
to say anything that might sound 
like boasting but everything that has 
come to our eyes and ears indicates 
that the State’s reputation for Bigger 
and Better will not be allowed to 
suffer a setback. Los Angeles lithog- 
raphers, because of the brief time 
visitors will be in that city, are sche- 


duling no special program for south- 
ern visitors apart from that offered 
by the Travel Bureau, but are throw- 
ing all their support and efforts to 
make the days at Del Monte the full- 
est and most successful possible. 


S FOR the scene of the conven- 
tion itself, if someone had a 
dream of a playground that possessed 
everything the sportsman, the nature 


lover, or the quiet vacationer might 
desire, he could hardly have dreamed 
of a better spot than Del Monte 
with its 20,000 acres of scenic pag- 
eantry. 

In 1542 when the Spanish explorer, 
Cabrillo, sailed by and paused on 
Monterey Peninsula (not far from 
where Del Monte hotel now stands) 
he set eyes on what has since been 
meeting 


described as ‘the greatest 











THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE MISSISSIPPI 


To BORROW the language of our western friends and hosts, 
the California Lithographers, the 1940 Convention is beirig 
held ‘on the right side of the Mississippi River and on the Lord’s 
The 35th Annual Convention of the Lithog- 
raphers National Association will be convening at Del Monte, Cali- 
fornia, June 4—7, for one of the greatest gatherings of lithog- 
raphers in years. The spirit of President Wadewitz’s proclamation, 
designating 1940 as Lithographers’ Travel America Year has caught 
With a more promising outlook 
in general business in the months ahead, lithographic volume is 
on the uptrend and a more optimistic frame of mind prevails. 


side of the Rockies’. 


the imagination of the industry. 


Lithographers who attended the Del Monte Convention in 1924 
will need no urging. They have tasted Western hospitality and 
know the special treats in store. Plans are completed for a series 
of business sessions which should be equally outstanding. The 
Lithographers’ special train circling the West with Chicago as the 
concentration point for Eastern Lithographers and their friends, 
promises an unexampled three weeks of carefully planned adventure. 
In a word, nothing has been overlooked that would contribute to 
the convenience, pleasure and satisfaction of Convention guests. 


California, here we come!” 


W. FLOYD MAXWELL, Secretary 
Lithographers National Association 
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Monte. 


phere of good fellowship. 





TO MEMBERS OF THE LNA, 
THEIR ASSOCIATES AND FRIENDS 





ALIFORNIA bids you a hearty welcome! It has been with 
keen anticipation that we’ve approached the date, June 4, 
when we are to have the pleasure of greeting our fellow lithog- 
raphers, their wives and families, their associates and their friends 
in the ink, machinery and supply trades at the Convention at Del 


Sixteen years have elapsed since we, the Pacific Coast lithog- 
raphers, have had the privilege of being hosts to the industry, and 
in appreciation of this honor now bestowed upon us we are pledged 
to make of this thirty-fifth annual Convention a truly gala event. 
An outstanding and colorful program has been arranged to pack 
your days with interest and your nights with gay adventure, 


We know you will enjoy renewing old friendships here at Del 


Monte, in the midst of breath-taking scenic beauty, and in an atmos- 
In this environment of tranquillity, 


where piny mountains meet white sand dunes by the blue Pacific, 
the multitudinous problems of our industry in all of their phases 
will be considered and discussed at length. Surely in such a setting, 
the troubles of our day will lend themselves to solution! 

We are confident that the enthusiastic efforts put forth by our 
diligent committees will result in this pilgrimage to our beloved 
West remaining long among your happiest memories. 

And so, good friends, may your watchword be, Westward Ho! 


LOUIS TRAUNG, General Chairman 


Convention Committee 








of land and water in existence’. For 
here, shore, forest and mountain are 
spread before the traveler in a setting 
of natural and expansive grandeur. 
Bay and 


The beauty of Monterey 


Monterey Peninsula are as unspoiled 
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today as when Cabrillo first landed 
there. 

The city of Monterey, not more 
than a mile from Del Monte, con- 
tains many landmarks prominent in 
the early history of our country, in- 





cluding the first theatre in California, 
General Sherman's headquarters, the 
famous “House of the Four Winds’, 
and Robert Louis Stevenson’s home. 

Of course, there is room for a lot 
of sports on 20,000 acres and Del 
Monte has them all, including golf, 
tennis, swimming, polo, riding, sea 
bathing, trap and skeet shooting fa- 
cilities. Golf is perhaps what Del 
Monte is most famous for, and the 
LNA Golf Committee has arranged 
that golf enthusiasts will have the 
run of the two exclusive private club 
courses at Del Monte as well as the 
two hotel courses. The Cyprus Point 
Club Course and the Pebble Beach 
Course are considered the finest in 
the United States. Every year the 
California State Golf Association 
tournaments are played over these two 
courses and in 1929 they were the 
scenes of the National Finals. It 
would only be fitting, of course, that 
Hotel Del Monte offer everything 
that modern hotel genius can pro- 
vide, which it does. 

Those who have visited Del Monte 
describe the summer weather as ‘‘cool 
enough for the active and warm 
which should 
please pretty nearly everyone. How- 
ever, it is added, the Pacific breezes 


enough for the lazy”, 


do blow right smartly, so visitors are 


cautioned to wear clothes warm 
enough to temper their chill. Del 
Monte’s mean temperature in mid- 
summer is 61.7. The highest recorded 
was 84, the lowest 45, which should 
be enough to convince New Yorkers, 
say Del Monte boosters, that Man- 
hattan can be improved upon during 


the first week of June, 1940! 





The Palmer House, Chicago, 
has set aside a lounge to be 
used all day Tuesday May 
28th for members of the Lith- 
ographers National Associa- 
tion and their guests, going to 
the Convention. The Lithog- 
raphers’ special train leaves 
Chicago on Tuesday night. 
The lounge headquarters is be- 
ing provided through the 
courtesy of the Palmer House 
and may be used as a place to 
meet friends, leave luggage, 
etc. 
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TO THE LITHOGRAPHERS OF THE WEST 


East meets West again after 16 years, 
an event which will go down in the annals of 
lithographic history. Aware of its significance, 
MODERN LITHOGRAPHY on this and following pages 
pays tribute to those who have helped to make the 
Del Monte meeting possible, representative firms 


of our hosts—the Lithographers of the West. 





The Stecher-Traung Lithograph 
San Francisco, was 
founded by Charles and Louis 
Traung in 1911. Operating under 
the name of Pingree-Traung Com- 
pany until 1917, the firm’s name 
was then changed in that year to 
the Traung Label and Lithograph 
Company. In 1919 the company 
purchased the Tucker-Hanford 
Company of Seattle, Washington, 
a corporation engaged in the litho- 
graph business at that point, and 
from that time forth Seattle has 
been the headquarters of the com- 
pany’s Pacific Northwest operations. 
The company’s Northwest facilities 
also include a branch at Portland 
and sales offices at both points, 

In San Francisco the parent or- 
ganization originally occupied leased 
quarters at and Green 
Streets until the present modern 
plant was erected on property ac- 
quired in 1926 for that purpose on 
the southeast corner of Battery and 
Pacific Streets. The new building, 
completely equipped with the most 
modern and up-to-date machinery, 
was occupied in 1927. In January 
1933, in order to better serve its 
clients, the company merged with 
the Stecher Lithographic Corpora- 
tion of Rochester, N. Y., and since 
then has been known as the Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corporation. 


Corporation, 


Battery 


In 1936, as a result of expanding 


Stecher-Traung’s San Francisco plant, occupying the city 
block bounded by Battery, Pacific Front and Jackson 
Streets. Inset above, the original home of the corporation 
at Battery and Green Streets. Right, H. T. Gardner, vice 
president and general manager, who with Ralph J. Wrenn, 
also of Stecher-Traung, shares the chairmanship of the 
Golf Committee at the LNA Convention at Del Monte. 


With plants on both the east and 
west coasts, Stecher-Traung became 
a national organization, adopted the 
slogan, “Nation Wide Service,” and 
established branch offices in all the 
important cities throughout the 
United States. 
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business, the corporation purchased 
the property adjoining the plant at 
Battery and Jackson Streets and an 
annex was built to house additional 
equipment and an augmented office 


personnel. Today, the imposing 


San Francisco division headquarters 







STECHER-TRAUNG 
LITHOGRAPH 
CORPORATION 
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city block 
bounded by Battery, Pacific Front 
and Jackson Streets. 

Within the confines of Stecher- 
Traung’s San Francisco plant may 
be seen the first four-color offset 


occupies the entire 


press ever constructed, together 


with a second and even more mod- 
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The first four-color offset press constructed in the United States, the invention of Louis Traung, 
president of the corporation and built according to his requirements by Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Co. in 1931, belongs to Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corporation (for further details of the 
history of this press and the development of the four-color offset press since that time, see the 
remarks made by Harry Porter before a recent meeting of the New York Litho Club, reported 
in this issue). Mr. Traung also invented the Traung High-Speed Varnisher, shown on the right. 


ern four-color unit. These presses 
are the invention of Louis Traung, 
who since the death of his twin 
brother, Charles, recently, has as- 
sumed the presidency of the corpora- 
tion. Mr. Traung also developed 
the Traung High-Speed Varnishers, 
the Traung Precision Transfer 
Presses and other equipment re- 
sponsible for the progress of the 


The Farwest Lithograph and 
Printing Company, of Seattle, Wash- 
ington, is one of the leading litho- 
graphic concerns of the northwest. 
It grew out of the Knoff Printing 
Company, established in 1920, 
which in 1925 was consolidated with 
the Traung Label and Lithographic 
Company, of San Francisco. The 
concern emerged from the consoli- 
dation as a separate and indepen- 
dent company and took the name 
Farwest Lithograph and Printing 
Company. Today it is engaged in 
the production of both lithography 
and letterpress printing, producing 
checks and bank supplies, commer- 
cial lithography greeting cards and 
color printing by the Jean Barte 
process. There are 60 persons on 
the company’s payroll. 
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litho process. The San Francisco 
Division offers a complete litho- 
graphic service, which includes the 
creation and manufacture of labels, 
booklets, display advertising and 
natural color photographic repro- 
ductions of every description. The 
company’s Rochester, N. Y. plant 
specializes in the production of la- 
bels, seed packets and lithographed 





cartons in the East and Mid-West. 

The San _ Francisco Division, 
operating under the supervision of 
Louis Traung, president, is directed 
by H. T. Gardner, vice-president 
and general manager. Other mem- 
bers of the San Francisco executive 
staff include Ralph J. Wrenn, 
assistant general manager and Leo 
P. Blank, sales manager. 


FARWEST LITHOGRAPH @& 
PRINTING COMPANY 



































Nine years ago the firm moved 
into its new building, specially con- 
structed at a cost of $75,000, repre- 
senting one of the most modern 
printing and lithographing plants 
in the U. S. The new plant is 108 
ft. x 120 ft., and occupies the double 
corner at Wall Street and Third 
Avenue in Seattle, affording a total 
area of 15,000 square feet. One of 
its features is a specially built steel 
and cement vault designed to pro- 
tect lithographed stocks and bonds, 
or those in the process of being 
lithographed. 

The building is of modernistic de- 
sign, two stories high, topped by a 
tower of unusual architectural 


The gold fever was still high in 
California when in Sacramento in 
the year 1857 there was founded 
the original firm of H. S. Crocker 
Co., of which the present litho- 
graphic firm of Crocker-Union, 
San Francisco, is an outgrowth. A 
few years after establishment of 
the business in Sacramento, H. S. 
Crocker opened a plant in San 
Francisco. It was in 1919 that the 
business was acquired by the pres- 
ent management. In 1924 the 
company merged with Union Litho- 
graph Company also of San Fran- 
cisco, and the company name be- 
came Crocker-Union. In addition 
to its Pacific Coast set-up the or- 
ganization has a plant in Baltimore, 
engaged in the production of labels, 
and has sales offices throughout 
the country. 

The major output of Crocker- 
Wh no Francisco plant is also 








beauty directly over the office. In 
the tower, an octagonal room with 
beamed ceiling and hardwood floor, 
are housed the company’s art and 
creative departments. This room is 
also intended for customers who 
wish to use the facilities for re- 
search and study. Here samples of 
the company’s work are filed, to- 
gether with ideas which may be used 
by clients and friends. Here, also, 
are held regular meetings of the 
sales staff. 

Two interesting sidelights on Far- 
west’s building are worthy of special 
mention. On the corner on which 
the building now stands, Wall and 
Third, Harry E. Knoff, one of the 








CROCKER-UNION 


label work, with a fair share also 
and 
During recent 


of advertising commercial 
lithographic work. 
years the company has made a 
specialty of art reproductions which 
prestige. 
Among the most successful have 


been the “Flower Vendor” of Diego 


have won. considerable 


Rivera; and a series of prints of 
the National Parks and Monuments 
produced for the Standard Oil 
Company. 

Crocker-Union won the coveted 


Louis Sloss, right, vice 
president of Crocker- 
Union, and chairman 
of the Finance Com- 
mittee for the LNA 
Convention; and 
Frederick E. Keast, ad- 
vertising manager of 
Crocker-Union and 
chairman of the En- 
tertainment Committee 
for the Convention. 
Scene in the label 
pressroom at Crocker 
Union’s plant. 
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founders of the company, first saw 
the light of day. That was before 
Seattle’s famous old Denny Hill 
was removed, and in the days when 
the Wall Street district was an im- 
portant residential The 
other interesting feature has to do 
with the flagpole. This pole was 
originally part of the mast of 
Dewey’s flagship at the battle of 
Manila Bay. It was salvaged from 
the ship when it was converted to 


section. 


a troop ship for use during the 
World War. 

Officers of the company are 
Hugh B. Fiedler, president; Ernest 
M. Lotz, treasurer; and Wendell S. 
Daggett, secretary. 


appointment last year as official 
publishers for the San Francisco 
Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion for which it turned out no- 
table work. This year when it was 
decided to re-open the Fair, Crock- 
er-Union was again named official 
publishers. 

Officers of the firm are: presi- 
dent, S. S. Kauffman; vice-presi- 
dents, Louis Sloss, A. C. Moench, 
and W. S. Teege; secretary, Eugene 
Kauffman. 
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BUSHONG & 
COMPANY 


On March 17th of this year, 
Bushong & Co., one of the largest 
printing and lithographing houses 
in Portland, Ore., celebrated its 61st 
anniversary. The company was 
founded in 1879 on the old Port- 
land waterfront by Milton 
Markewitz and William Bushong. 
In 1927, during the process of 
printing and binding the local tele- 
phone directory, a devastating fire 
wiped out the complete shop at its 
present location, 323 SW Park Ave- 
nue. The building was recon- 
structed and the directory com- 
pletely finished three months after 
the fire, record breaking time in 
any city. 

Since the company’s beginning, 
lithography has been an important 
part of its business, but it wasn’t 
until 1927 that a complete photo- 
litho department was created. To- 
day the offset department employs 
seven men, operates two Harris 
presses and employs all of the latest 
equipment. A famous litho job cre- 


JEFFRIES 
BANKNOTE 
COMPANY 


The Jeffries Banknote Company, 
Los Angeles, was founded in 1894 
under the name of W. P. Jeffries 
Company by W. P. Jeffries, 
founder and president until his 
death in 1936. The name, W, P. 
Jeffries Company, since it did not 
indicate the character of the com- 
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Home of Bushong & Co., which is celebrating its 61st year 


a Ss 


in 1940, and Barney May (inset), president of the company. 


ated recently by the department 
was the Crater Lake National Park 
folder, considered outstanding for 
the beautiful reproduction of the 
thrilling blue of Crater Lake’s 
waters. 

The present officers of the firm 
are: Barney May, president; Ernest 
Markewitz, vice-president; Arthur 
Markewitz, secretary-treasurer; 
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Albert M. Hattan, sales manager 
and Lee Ryan, production manager. 

“The demand for photo lithog- 
raphy”, says Mr. May, “has increased 
tremendously in Portland, especially 
since the perfection of natural-color 
reproductions. There is no ques- 
tion but that color sells both lith- 
ography and products of manufac- 
turers.” 
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Along the blue Pa ps one of America’s 
atest scenic drives, the Oregon 


For 400 miles it parallels the sea. 
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Crater Lake is one © 
k walls shimmers this huge blue ) 


setting of massive Foc 


@ If you are coming to Del Monte by 
rail, it costs no more to include Oregon in 
your Convention trip. If you are driving, 
you should see all of the Pacific Coast, 


visiting Oregon coming or going. 

Follow the path of the pioneers down the 
Old Oregon Trail. Drive on down the 
famed Columbia River Highway, western 
link of the Trail. Visit titanic Bonneville 
Dam, stop at Multnomah Falls where the 
water thunders 620 feet down precipitous 


gorge walls. 


393 S. W. Park Ave., PORTLAND, 
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The Oregon coast line is one of matchless beauty 
and grandeur. Here you may enjoy deep-sea, surf 
or stream fishing, clam digging, agate 
hunting, safe swimming, resort life. 


@ Oregon is America’s great new 
summer playground. It is air-con- 
ditioned by Nature. Cold air surg- 
ing downward from the mountains, 
fresh breezes sweeping inland from 
the Pacific, make nights cool and 
refreshing, all days invigorating. 
A veritable vacation wonderland 
awaits you here—a land of giant 
forests, of rushing rivers, of mir- 
rored lakes, of mountains eternally 
white . . . See Crater Lake, the 
Oregon Caves, the Cascade range 
lake region, the Klamath Empire, 
the majestic Wallowa Mountains 
and a thousand other spots of 


scenic grandeur. 


Rhododendrons bloom riotously along the 

Mt. Hood Loop Highway. Oregon is a gar- 

den of wild flowers—a glorious tapestry of 
bloom in spring and summer 
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pany’s business, was changed in 1926 
to Jeffries Lithograph Company. 

In 1938, in the interests of its 
customers, composed, in the main, of 
underwriters in San Francisco, the 
company purchased the necessary 
equipment to manufacture and pre- 
pare full, steel-engraved securities, 
required by the various stock ex- 
changes. This necessitated rebuild- 
ing the plant throughout, placing 
safeguards around all securities in 
the process of manufacture, and the 
building of a vault on every floor. 

The company now operates the 
only complete banknote plant west 
of Chicago. In order to secure per- 
mission to manufacture securities for 
listing on all stock exchanges, the 
name of the company was, in 1928, 
changed to Jeffries Banknote Com- 
pany. 

While the principal business of 
the company is in the manufacture 
of securities, it has never neglected 





Fred J. Wadley, left, executive vice president of Jeffries Banknote Company; 
Terry Mays, center, president; and Allerton H. Jeffries, right, vice president. 


its original business and still con- 
ducts a large commercial printing 
and lithographing department, 
manufacturing printed and litho- 
graphed office forms and steel-die 
stationery. The Jeffries main plant 
is located in Los Angeles at 117 
Winston Street, with an auxiliary 
plant in San Francisco at 412 Jessie 


Street, William S. Wobber in charge. 





TIMES-MIRROR 


In its 68th year, the Times-Mirror 
Printing and Binding House, Los 
Angeles, is one of the oldest firms 
in the graphic arts field in the Pa- 
cific Southwest. Founded as the 
Mirror Printing Company, it be- 
came the Times-Mirror when Gen- 
eral Harrison Gray Otis purchased 
the business from its founders as 
an adjunct to the publication of his 
Los Angeles Times. The business 
has since then been under one 
ownership, and its general manager 
today is General Otis’s grandson, 
Harrison Chandler. 

From the date of its acquisition 
by General Otis up into the early 
1930’s, the activities of the concern 
expanded rapidly until it stood as 
one of the really important letter- 
press and engraving houses on the 
Coast. The full breadth of its ser- 
vices had not been reached yet, how- 
ever, as the management, recogniz- 
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The company’s officers are as fol- 
lows: Terry Mays, president; F. J. 
Wadley, Jr., executive vice-presi- 
dent; Allerton H. Jeffries, vice- 
president; and W. E. Silverwood, 
secretary-treasurer. Mr. Mays has 
been with the company since its or- 
ganization in 1894; Mr. Wadley 
since 1906; and Mr. Jeffries since 
leaving school in 1925. 


PRINTING & BINDING HOUSE 


ing the improvement and progress 
in lithography, determined to ex- 
pand into this field in order to 
round out its service to the com- 
munity more completely. 

Accordingly in the spring of 1932 
a complete deep-etch plate-making 
department was installed together 
with a small 17 x 22 press for ex- 
perimental purposes. So successful 
was this venture that in 1938 the 
facilities were further expanded to 
handle production up to 50’ sheet 
feed lithography, and today almost 
any type of photo-lithography is 
handled. 

The bulk of the work manufac- 
tured is sales literature, maps and 
other fine commercial lithography 
typical of the Coast market. Besides 
Mr. Chandler,’ key executives are 
W. L. Doyle, sales manager; and 
L. J. Herbert, general superin- 
tendent. 


Harrison Chand- 
ler, general mana- 
ger, and plant. 


































The Schmidt Lithograph Com- 
pany, San Francisco, which now has 
branches all through the West and 
in the WHawaiian Islands, was 
founded in 1872 by a German cabin 
boy who was out of work. His 
name: Max Schmidt. He started in 
business at 535 Clay Street in San 
Francisco in one room for which 
he had to pay ten dollars a month. 
His capital was eighteen dollars. 
During his first year in business for 
himself he produced about $1,200 
worth of work. By 1922, this one- 
man company had grown into an 
organization employing over 400 
employes, was turning out over 
$2,000,000 worth of work annually, 
and had acquired, through pur- 
chases at opportune times, the busi- 
nesses, assets and good wiil of six 
financially strong companies. The 
years between 1872 and 1922, span- 
ning a half-century, saw enacted 
one of the most romantic business 
histories of the West. In 1922, in 
celebration of its 50th year, Schmidt 
Lithographing published “The Log 
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Left, Richard Schmidt, president of Schmidt Lithograph; center, 
Carl R. Schmidt, vice president and general manager, who with 
George W. Hall, of Western Litho, shares the chairmanship of the 
Committee on Arrangements at the LNA Convention; right, Mrs. 
Carl R. Schmidt, who is in charge of entertainment for the women at 
the convention. The aerial view at the top of the page shows the 
buildings of Schmidt Lithograph Company. In the background can 
be seen the approaches to the San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. 


of a Cabin Boy”, which is the life 
story of its founder, Max Schmidt. 
For those who like a story of grip- 
ping adventure, daring and romance, 
filled with all the suspense and sur- 
prise of a novel—we recommend 
“The Log of a Cabin Boy”. (Get a 
copy—if you can.—Ed.) 

Schmidt Lithographing Co. is now 
one of the largest firms in the litho- 
graphic business in the country. It 


does a diversified commercial busi- 
ness that includes label work, twenty- 
four sheet posters, ali types of ad- 
vertising and display material; and 
a large share of the lithographed 
seed bags of the world. 

Present officers are: Richard 
Schmidt, president; Carl R. Schmidt, 
vice-president and general manager; 
Otto A. Schoening, vice-president; 
P. A. Powers, secretary. 
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The Lehmann Printing and Litho- 
graphing Company, San Francisco, 
has developed a world-wide litho- 
graphing business built on quality 
and speed. Lehmann’s claim is that 
it can give faster delivery than al- 
most any firm in the United States. 
Speed is its specialty. That the 
claim is far from a boast is evi- 
denced by the number of Lehmann 
customers in the West Indies and 
South America, who find that they 
can get their work faster and better 
from Lehmann than if they bought 
it at home. 

Since the war in Europe, South 
American houses are turning more 
and more towards the U. S. Pacific 
Coast for their lithographing work, 
Lehmann officials say. The firm 


now receives orders from as far 
away as India and Tasmania. Re- 
strictions on European trade have 
delayed jobs placed by businesses 
on that continent, but increased 











The Lehmann plant and employees and Adolph Lehmann (inset), presi- 
dent. At the bottom of the page is a section of the company’s pressroom. 


LEHMANN PRINTING @& 
LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


trade from other parts of the world 
is expected to counteract this ten- 
dency. 

The company occupies the entire 
building located on the corner of 
Perry, Harrison and Fourth Streets, 
San Francisco. It employs 200 em- 
ployees, has an annual payroll of 
approximately $300,000, operates 24 
hours throughout the entire year 
and specializes in the production of 
private brand and stock labels for 
the food industries. Available also 
are the facilities of five other litho 
plants to take care of over-flow 
business. The business was founded 
by Adolph Lehmann 40 years ago 
and is still personal 
ownership and supervision, having 
grown from an original investment 
of $190.00 to a $1,000,000 business. 


under his 





Labels manufactured in the 
Lehmann plant are completed under 
one roof from the creation of the 
original design to the shipment of 
the finished product. The com- 
pany’s slogan is: “If it’s a label, we 
can make it.” Nearly one hundred 
per cent of its business is in lithog- 
raphy, only a small fraction is 
printing. 

Lehmann has sales offices and 
representatives in nearly every large 
city of the United States and most 
of South Anjerica, as well as in 
Europe and India. Adolph 
Lehmann is owner and president of 
Lehmann Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Company. Other executives are: 
Albert Weinstein, George De 
Salvatore, William Smiley and Fred 


Cafarelli. 








Western Lithograph Company 
was incorporated in June, 1906, at 
Los Angeles, and since that year 
has grown in leaps and bounds. If 
no other proof were available, the 
fact that in the years 1907, 1912, 
1916, 1920 and 1928 Western 
Litho’s walls were pushed outward 
by the flow of business, and new 
buildings had to be constructed in 
each of those years to handle it, 
should be enough. In 1938 the 
company installed a large battery 
of new offset presses and trans- 
ferred about 90 per cent of its pro- 
duction over from hand transfer- 
ring to photo composing and deep 
etch plates, 

Production facilities also include 
a letterpress and a silk screen proc- 
ess department—which specializes in 
the manufacturing of decalcomania 
—and a well-equipped bindery. In 
1932, in response to a growing de- 
mand, an advertising specialty de- 
partment was organized to develop 
and sell personalized advertising 
items. Part of this line is manu- 
factured by the company and part 
is jobbed. 

The main office and plant of 
Western Litho is located at 600 East 
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Second Street, Los Angeles, while 
sales offices are maintained in San 
Francisco, San Diego, Fresno, in 
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Worth, Houston, 


California; Ft. 
and Weslaco, in Texas; Seattle, 
Wash. and Portland, Ore. 





PUBLICITY 








G. L. BEEDLE, left, secretary of the Graphic Arts Institute, San 
Francisco, and H. S. LUND, secretary of the Lithographers’ Associa- 
tion of Southern California, co-chairmen in Charge of Publicity on the 
West Coast for the Lithographers National Association Convention. 


CHAIRMEN 
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OLUMES have been written 

about both the manufacture of 

paper and the way it should 
be handled by the user. Such sub- 
jects as the minimizing of paper 
stretch by changes in the formation 
of paper itself, and the proper condi- 
tioning of the finished product to 
fit the conditions of the individual 
user have been discussed to the bene- 
fit of both lithographer and paper 
manufacturer. 

One point that has, in my opinion, 
escaped the proper amount of pub- 
licity, however, is the effect upon 
paper of excess pressure in the litho- 
graphic press. In presenting this 
particular subject, the writer, a lithog- 
rapher, definitely steps over to the 
side of the paper maker and takes 
up his cross, which should make any 
article somewhat unique, to say the 
least. 

The conflicting reports 
by the paper merchant from offset 
lithographers must be a great source 
of amazement to him. When a 
single mill run of paper, made with 
all the skill and experience at the 
command of the paper manufacturer 
is reported to be unfit for use by 
three different lithographers, and is 
reported, on the other hand, as ex- 
cellent by as many more, something 
is definitely wrong. 

One lithographer complains that it 
picks or fuzzes, giving him a poor 
print and making it necessary to 
wash up the press every few thou- 
sand impressions. Another states that 
his lot of paper wrinkles in spite of 
everything he can do to prevent it. 
He felt sure, he says, that the paper 
contained too much moisture so he 


received 
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Are You Sure It’s the Paper? 


Oftener than not it's excessive pressure on the paper 


in the press that is at fault—causing picking, fuz- 


zing, wrinkling, stretching and fanning—and not 


the paper itself. Make certain you know which 


BY C. W. LATHAM 


tried drying it out in a heated room 
and it still wrinkled. A third cus- 
tomer reports fitting trouble due to 
stretch and fanning, and he claims 
that the paper is too soft, or that 
the sizing is wrong, or that it lacks 
strength. Several other lithographers 
report no trouble at all. 

How is a paper manufacturer go- 
ing to continue to remedy his product 
when lithographers cannot agree what 
We hope the time will 
come lithographers know 
enough about paper and their own 
process to be able to order accord- 
ing to uniform specifications so that 
a different formula will not be needed 
for each individual user. 

Until that time arrives, 
trouble calls will probably continue 
to pour into the sales offices of 
paper companies asking for trouble 
shooters, insisting that a certain ship- 
ment of paper is of poor quality. 
In response to these calls a trouble 
shooter is sent out to find and correct 
the trouble. He may have the tem- 
erity to intimate that something is 
wrong in the pressroom but unless 
he speaks loudly and long, which he 
should do, although it requires some 
diplomacy, he will be overruled and 
told that the paper in question is 
certainly different from the other lots 
or it would not behave differently. 
The customer is positive that the fault 
can be nowhere but in the paper. 


is wrong? 
when 


however, 


He feels that the trouble shooter is 
naturally prejudiced in favor of his 
product, and because he cannot put 
his finger on the cause of the 
trouble in a moment, that a poor 
lot of paper has been furnished. 
The demand is made’ that the mill 
make good. 

If the trouble shooter is wise, how- 
ever, he'll ignore (as long as he 
can) such ravings and ask to see a 
sword test of the paper; or he might 
test it for a straight cut gripper edge; 
or make a few other suggestions if 
the trouble be wrinkling; or he may 
try the tackiness of the blanket if 
the trouble is picking; or, if he's 
real brave, he might strip down the 
press and check the packing (if he 
knows how), for there is just where 
he is most likely to find trouble. 


—— is only slightly elastic, and 

while it will return to approxi- 
mately its normal size if stretched 
when run between cylinders (one of 
which is soft covered) adjusted to 
light pressure, it will be permanently 
stretched if the elastic limit is ex- 
ceeded by the squeeze of excessive 
pressure. 

Unless paper is very rough sur- 
faced, it only four-thou- 
sandths squeeze to obtain a perfectly 
printed impression. The average paper 
suitable for offset, even with a fairly 
high moisture content, will stand this 


req uires 
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Kodalith and other Eastman materials 


contribute to high-quality lithography 


ROM the time the copy goes up on the 

board until the plate is ready for the 
press, the quality of Eastman sensitized 
materials is the vital link in modern litho- 
graphic production. The negatives set the 
pace all along the line. 

Urge your cameramen to become famil- 
iar with the wide variety of Eastman mate- 
rials now available. There’s a particular 
film, plate, or paper for each type of work. 
You can improve your negative quality and 
step up your production substantially by 
fitting the sensitized material closely to the 
job. Then the technic of exposure and 
processing can be standardized with com- 
plete confidence. 


Kodalith Films 


For example, take the several Kodalith 
Films. Kodalith Regular Film is recom- 
mended for average black-and-white work 
and for contact work; Kodalith Orthochro- 
matic Film for fine line work, colored copy, 
and for making contact screen positives; 
Kodalith Halftone Film for maximum half- 
tone quality because of its exceptionally 


long scale emulsion, also recommended 
especially for dot etching; Kodalith Thin 
Base Film for lateral reversal of the image 
by printing through the back; Kodalith 
Transparent Stripping Film, used by many 
photolithographers in making compli- 
cated combinations. 


Eastman Plates for Color 


Process color work has been greatly 
stimulated by the ever-increasing popular- 
ity of Kodachrome transparencies as color 
copy. In color work, if the halftone sep- 
aration negatives are to be made direct, 
Wratten C.T.C. Panchromatic Plates and 
Eastman Infra-red Process Plates (for the 
black printer) should be used. In the indi- 
rect, continuous-tone process, Wratten 
Panchromatic or Wratten Tricolor Pan- 
chromatic Plates for the negatives, Eastman 
No. 33 Plates for positives, and Eastman 
Infra-red Sensitive Plates for the black 
printer. Eastman Contrast Process Plates 
or Kodalith Orthochromatic Plates also 
are well adapted to the making of screen 
negatives or positives. 





For further information concerning Eastman photographic ma- 


terials for the lithographer, consult your Graphic Arts dealer. 


GRAPHIC ARTS DEPT., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














amount of squeeze. On the other 
hand, even the very finest of offset 
papers, under ideal moisture condi- 
tions, may easily be ruined by exces- 
sive squeeze. 

Excessive back cylinder pressure not 
only rolls the paper out, lengthening 
it around the cylinder, but it spreads 
it lengthways of the cylinder, particu- 
larly across the back edge, which is 
termed “fanning”. Around-the-cyl- 
inder stretch may be compensated 
for by a readjustment of packing on 
the following plates in order to make 
the impressions match, but this change 
in packing changes the surface speeds 
of the cylinders so that they no longer 
coincide, and the blanket surface must 
now creep either continuously or in 
jerks, causing more paper stretch as 
well as slur or streaks. Fanned paper 
must be compensated for by “setting 
out” the design on the plate which is 
a tedious and costly job of guesswork. 

Fuzzing and picking is often at- 
tributed to a poor quality of the paper 
without regard to other possibilities. 
Too tacky an ink, or a blanket made 
tacky by oxidation will both contri- 
bute to picking, but probably the 
greatest offender is excessive pressure. 
A blanket in a running press is neces- 
sarily softened at the printing areas 
by the absorption of oils and made 
slightly tacky, but hardly enough so 
as to pick average offset paper under 
normal squeeze. However, under ex- 
cessive pressure the paper is pressed 
into this soft area violently enough 
practically to glue it to the blanket, 
and it takes a remarkable paper to 
stand the pulling away from such an 
adhesion without leaving fuzz or 
small chips of surface sticking to 
the blanket. 

Perhaps one-or two-thousandths ex- 
cess squeeze does not sound like a 
lot of pressure to the average lithog- 
rapher. It may bring the point 
home a little more clearly by point- 
ing out that to depress a blanket one- 
thousand of an inch, requires ap- 
proximately fifty pounds per square 
inch of pressure. 

Wrinkling of offset paper may be 
caused by one or a combination of 
circumstances, but perhaps the one 
greatest cause is an unbalanced 
moisture condition and excess pres- 
sure. Paper that is sent to the press 
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with a moisture content too low to 
coincide with the pressroom air will 
pick up moisture around the edges in 
the pile while in the feeder, and will 
also pick up moisture from the 
blanket in the non-printing areas. 
This condition causes swelling, dis- 
tortion and often wrinkling. It is 
also true that if the central area of 
the sheet has a moisture content 
higher than that of the edges, due to 
the sides of a pile of paper having 
been allowed to dry out, it will 
wrinkle. The cure for these two con- 
ditions is thorough seasoning to a 
moisture point, all over the sheet, 
that is in balance with the pressroom 
air. A point slightly higher has been 
proven to be still better. 


CONDITION for which there 

is no cure, except the drastic one 

of trimming the sheet down to a 
smaller size, is permanently wavy 
edges. When a pile of paper is al- 
lowed to stand in a place where the 
humidity changes are rather extreme, 
it takes on moisture around the edges 
and gives it off again with each rise 
and drop of humidity. Due to the fact 
that the moisture only penetrates the 
pile a few inches during the high 
humidity periods, the edges of the 
paper swell and form waves. When 
the moisture recedes, the wave does 
not entirely disappear and each suc- 
cessive moistening leaves the paper 
with a slightly greater wave which 
eventually ‘‘sets’ and no amount of 
conditioning will take out this per- 
manent wave. It must be trimmed 
off, or the paper will most surely 
wrinkle. Also, it is almost an im- 
possibility to cut such paper in the 
common type of guillotine cutter 
with a perfectly straight edge, and 
without a straight gripper edge much 
trouble may be expected in the press. 
The manufacturer of paper should 
not be held responsible for these 
conditions or for any of the other 
conditions of poor press adjustments 
that cause so-called paper trouble, but 
until he develops trouble shooters 
who are lithographic experts as well 
as paper technicians, he is going to 
hold the bag for the shortcomings 
of many lithographers. He must find 
a way of showing his customers, in 


a tactful way, just where the trouble 
lies. 


ie IS practically impossible to re- 
tain the exact amount of moisture 
that is in the paper when it leaves 
the mill through all the operations 
of sheeting, trimming, packing, ship- 
ping and waiting on the customer's 
floor until used. In the winter it 
will probably lose moisture around 
the edges and in the summer it will 
gain moisture. However, if the paper 
has reasonable care, or gets to the 
seasoning machine within a reason- 
able length of time and is there- 
after kept in a controlled pressroom 
until used, there is very little likeli- 
hood of wrinkles under normal print- 
ing pressure. On the other hand, 
paper must be in an absolutely ideal 
condition in order to be free of the 
tendency to wrinkle when the pres- 
sure is excessive. 

Paper that is stored in warehouses 
either by the manufacturers, paper 
dealers or lithographers, requires 
reasonable care as to wrapping to 
guard against sudden changes in 
humidity. In the winter it is best 
to have very little heat in the build- 
ing. The paper can be brought back 
to normal temperature in the season- 
ing machine. The ideal warehouse 
would have simple humidifying de- 
vices installed with controls set at 
a point that would keep the paper 
from losing moisture. 

Lithographers should realize that 
it is inexpensive and little trouble to 
hold a fairly constant humidity value 
in paper over a period of nine 
months out of the year. By doing 
this they would also decrease their 
troubles the other three months. 
Once they have learned this simple 
control, they would find that by 
specifying the proper percentage of 
moisture in their paper, there would 
be very little seasoning necessary. 

The belief persists that the great 
majority of paper troubles arise from 
too high a moisture content in the 
paper. This belief is one of the 
most difficult ones to disabuse, even 
though research has shown over and 
over that the opposite is the case. 
Probably the fact that more trouble 

(Turn to page 75) 
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FOUR-COLOR PROCESS 

by Lithograph Y 
Te AIRPLANE subject on the other side of this insert 
was lithographed in four colors only, working from 
a small 35 mm. Kodachrome film . .. a shining 
example of the snap, brilliance and sharpness of 


detail possible with modern lithography. 


Lithography by 
THE FORBES LITHOGRAPH COMPANY 








BOSTON 


Kodachrome by 
IVAN OMITRI 
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FOUR COLOR OFFSET 
bchnique 








2 
At Copy: Direct Color Photography made with “One Shot Tri- 


Color Camera” by Jeffery White Studios. Color print furnished. 


| Pha fes: Original four-color process plates made from color 
print. Dot etched for color correction on glass. The illustration itself 


is 133 line screen; the gray border 120 line screen of the process black. 


Lithographing was done from deep etch press plates. 











This Insert which appeared in the Detroit Graphic 
Arts Presentation Book, and Roster Number of the 
Adcrafter Magazine, was produced by the 
Calvert Lithographing Company, Detroit, Michigan. 











THE HARTFORD NEWSDAILY IS 


FAST LEAVING ITS TROUBLES BEHIND. 


- 
LN HARTFORD TUESDAY 


NAZIS SEIZE DANES 
NORSE FIGHT BACK 


SK the average business man 

what he associates with the 

date, March 4, and if he has 
a long memory he'll tell you that it 
was the date the nation had one of 
its biggest headaches—when the banks 
closed. Ask Bice Clemow, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., what he associates with 
March 4 and he'll tell you right off 
it was the day he had his biggest 
headache. For on that day, this 
year, The Hartford Newsdaily, first 
metropolitan newspaper to be pro- 
duced entirely by offset lithography, 
was scheduled to hit the streets. 

Clemow, father of the project, had 
reason to be a trifle tense. At stake 
in the venture were two years of 
back-breaking effort and some $50,- 
000 in hard cash. 

Editions had been put to bed be- 
fore. Test runs had been made. But 
this was different. This was the real 
thing, a brand new newspaper, so 
different in format and production 
as to constitute a minor revolution in 
the Fourth Estate. Everything was 
set—copy written, forms made up, 
proofs read, plates made, press made 
ready. The Webendorfer web offset 
newspaper press started to roll. 

Then it happened. With the per- 
versity of inanimate things when men 
are under stress, the press balked. 
It stubbornly refused to perform. 
Through a long and arduous after- 
noon, a series of starts and painful 
pauses, nothing would induce that 
press to produce an uninterrupted run 
of more than a few hundred copies 
of the paper. By the end of the 
day, after prodigious effort, approxi- 
mately 5,000 copies of the first edi- 
tion of The Hartford Newsdaily fi- 
nally reached the street. It was a 
day of days. One for the record and 
then to be quickly forgotten. 
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News from Tronsradio Press Service 


Today the nightmare of that first 
day in the life of The Hartford 
Newsdaily exists only in memory. 
Changes have been made since that 
first edition. The format has been 
altered to some extent. The paper 
has been improved. Operation has 
been systematized. Production is fast 
becoming a matter of routine. An 
edition of some 20,000 copies is de- 
livered daily without a hitch. There 


WEWSDAILY MAP 


N.Y. Times Wide World Wired Photos 


has been a marked improvement in 
quality, style, photographic reproduc- 
tions—which make up about 50 per 
cent of the editorial matter—and 
legibility of reading matter. The 
journal, as it now appears, is a job 
of which both the editorial and pro- 
duction staffs may well be proud. 
This is not to say that daily news- 
paper production by offset has as yet 
been definitely established, nor that 
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BEHIND THESE MODEST DOORS OFFSET HISTORY IS BEING MADE. 


the backers of the Newsdaély are al- 
ready assured of stepping into higher 
income tax brackets. Months must 
pass before the final answer is writ- 
ten, and during those months pub- 
doubtless have 


lisher Clemow will 


plenty more headaches. But the News- 
daily seems to have its foot in the 


door. 

At the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association Convention in 
New York last month, Mr. Clemow 
“Is offset printing prac- 
ticable for the small newspaper?’ 
Drawing on his experiences as a 
publisher of an offset daily in Hart- 
ford since March 4, Mr. Clemow 
endeavored to answer the question 
as best he could—by describing in 
detail the problems he found and 
how he solved them. Following are 
abstracts of his talk as delivered be- 
fore the convention: 


was asked: 


THINK it is far too early to tell 
whether we are a bright star on the 
horizon or just a flash in the pan. We 
have proven some things, however, in 
which I think you will be interested. 
We were able to start the Newsdaily 
because it seemed to make sense to some 
optimistic advertising agency people, some 


FROM COPY DESK TO COMPOSING ROOM. 


POCORN DS ORTORE, 





newspaper publishers and some Hartford 
businessmen. We are now publishing every 
day a sixteen page tabloid-size offset news- 
paper, and that is the first thing they said 
we couldn't do. We came to offset not by 
accident. I don’t think that any printing 
method is a panacea for the thing that is 
worrying the publishers—the suspension of 
a great many newspapers. Our reaction, was 
that the newspaper business could grow 
only if it became a more vital thing, more 
attuned to the competition which it has 
been meeting for the last twelve years, a 
more modern product from the standpoint 
of writing and editing and the use of 
pictures. 

With a five-cent newspaper and an ap- 
proximate 15,000 circulation, we had to 
estimate roughly how much we could give 
readers at that price. Secondly, how much 
did they want? How much in that mar- 
ket could a person take at night and still 
not feel he was surfeited with reading 
matter? How much could you boil down 
the daily news so you would feel all the 
meat and the entertainment were there, not 
just cross word puzzles and other features 
that other papers can do so much better 
than a paper with a small amount of 
capital ? 

We felt a paper of sixteen pages in 
tabloid size was about the maximum and 
minimum. On special occasions we will 
print eight additional pages in color on 
special supplements, and so forth, but for 
our basic day-by-day paper we print only 
sixteen pages in black and white. 

We decided that in this pictorial age 


THESE ARE THE HISTORY WRITERS, STAFF OF AN OFFSET DAILY. 


with movies and radio and picture maga- 
zines, all new media to compete for the 
reader's time, the contents would have to 
be about half pictures. I think we intend 
to go stronger than that. I am glad we 
are not any stronger than that at present, 
however, because the difference is too 
great. People are shocked by so many pic- 
tures and then, of course, the problem of 
quality enters in, because they have to be 
good pictures. 

Although we have World Wide and 
four exclusive services giving us national 
and international pictures, and have three 
local photographers, we still are pressed 
for sixty halftones of surpassing quality 
every day. We will run in the neighbor- 
hood of 400,000 square inches of half- 
tone area in the first year, if you are in- 
terested in statistics. So we would have 
to have a process, and a paper, and an 
ink which would reproduce pictures. We 
knew that stereotyping would never ap- 
proximate the quality of fine screen pro- 
duction. On account of that we decided to 
experiment with offset and I am very glad 
we did, because although it was a thing 
which the offset experts thought could not 
be done, we did it. 

International Paper Co. supplies our 
paper and it did a good job experiment- 
ing with us. We tried all kinds of 
screens, all kinds of colors of papers, all 
kinds of inks. We today are using Fuchs 
and Lang's ink. 

Offset, I don’t feel, is any panacea, be- 
cause offset, for the average daily news- 
paper is too expensive. But we did not 
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go into offset because it was economical. 
We went into it because it was doing a 
good job, and because it was doing a good 
job economically, on halftones, of which 
we wanted to use plenty. 

I think that the offset principle, itself, 
as a way of doing a better, cleaner, 
brighter, snappier newspaper, is sound. 
In addition to that, we now have a plant 
which will print anything, from candy bar 
wrappers on cellophane to the highest qual- 
ity magazine and book work on the same 
press, simply by changing the quality of 
the paper, the quality of the copy, and 
also the various inks that are needed. 

One of the big problems, it seems to me 
as I talk to newspaper publishers, is capi- 
tal. We have partly answered that in 
that we are now producing a sub-metro- 
politan daily newspaper on a press, which 
when erected, stands us about $16,500. It 
is a new press and it is good for a great 
many years. It will print black and one 
other color on one page and black and 
another color on another page, and black 
and a third color on another page, if 
you want it. It will print up to six- 
teen pages, and beyond that, we have 
to stuff. Of course, that means supple- 
ments are stuffed. Eventually, if offset 
is successful, there will be some meth- 
od of type composition other than in 
metal, because there is no need for the 
heavy metal casting that is mecessary. 
We can use lighter equipment through- 
out the whole plant and, of course, ma- 
chinery basically comes by development. 


TRANSPARENT PROOFS ARE PULLED. 





VACUUM PRINTING FRAME IN THE DARKROOM. 





wanted modern typography in a modern 
paper. It was impossible to find type- 
writer composition which would approxi- 
mate in any way linotype composition. 
There are now about fifteen different in- 
ventors in various parts of the country 
working on schemes for composition other 
than linotype machines, I undertsand. 

International Business Machines has a 
machine that has been in use for, I think, 
at least two and a half years. Of course, 
the question of jurisdiction over those 
machines is a ticklish one. We _ solved 
that by having the I. T. U. come in with 
ordinary linotypes. Of course, you can get 
ten or fifteen-dollar-a-week girls typing on 
varitypers and pasting it up. Actually, I 
think, typographically, we are doing a 
very excellent job. It is the only thing I 
am as yet satisfied with. 

We kept the paper smal] because we 
are rewriting every word that appears in 
it. We are trying to relate everything to 
Hartford. Of course, that means that we 
have to keep all our pages over until 
we are just about ready to go to press, 
which is another problem. In a depart- 
mentalized paper, it is particularly acute, 
and you can’t handle very many more than 
sixteen pages, closing them all at once, in 
any shop, to my mind. We close our 
pages in groups of four. 

The offset process is very simple and 
easy, but still it is chemical and it has 
some expense items that are unknown to 
stereotype newspapers. It has ease on one 
hand and it has quality on another. 


THE LITHOGRAPHIC CAMERA FROM OUTSIDE THE DARKROOM. 


We have now four linotypes, because we 









We compose our metal by linotype. We 
make up in metal, because that is still 
the easiest way. We then block out with 
wood furniture where all the cuts are to 
go and we make up in special cases with 
high speed quoins. The page after lock- 
up is proved because to make over is a 
little bit tougher job, although it can be 
done. We try to eliminate as many errors 
in the first makeup as possible. Occa- 
sionally we have to make a couple of 
proof corrections. Then a cellophane proof 
is pulled of the page metal. To show 
that we are learning, we were spending 
fourteen cents a sheet for the cellophane 
that we were using when we started out, 
and it is now a cent and a half becavse 
we have experimented with various kinds 
and qualities of reproductions. It is done 
on a Vandercook proofing machine, which 
takes an impression on both sides of the 
cellophane at once. Four pages are made 
up at the same time. These pages are 
pasted onto glass sheets which are ruled 
for register in blue ink. 

The halftones are stripped onto the 
cellophane sheet and the four _ sheets 
stripped together onto a flat. Incidentally, 
the halftones are screen positives on film. 
We make first a negative in the copy 
camera and we have a very neat rig on 
that by which we have automatic focus- 
ing and that gives us the proper reduc- 
tion. The editor simply looks at the pic- 
ture and if it is eight and a half inches 
and he wants to reduce it to four inches 
wide, he has a setting on the slide rule. 
One number is put on the back of the 
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AND THE TROUGH, RIGHT, FOR DEVELOPING THEM. 


TABLE AND VACUUM PRINTING FRAME FOR 


picture which gives the camera man an 
automatic setting and he simply copies 
the print. 

It is possible to make these screen posi- 
tives directly from the negative through 
a contact screen the same as your regu- 
lar halftone screen, but we are making 
them almost exclusively now by the copy 
camera method. The pictures coming out 
are keyed and go to a reciprocal so they 
come out with the pages. It is very fast. 
We can make up from a type proof; we 
can strip in a page of pictures. For a 
typical type and picture page the actual 
cutting of the halftone positives and the 
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THE PLATES. 


stripping in consumes about eight min- 
utes, say, or less, depending on whether it 
is the last lot or not. 

We push the last one through rather 
rapidly. When the flat on glass is ready 
and all the copy is stripped in, we come 
to the zinc plate. 

The zinc plate is grained, and then 
coated with a _ photo-sensitive chemical. 
We estimate that the cost of chemicals for 
processing one plate is, roughly fifty-five 
cents. The flat is put into vacuum contact 
with the zinc and exposed through an 
arc lamp for five minutes. 

Incidently, we are using ink at 70 cents 


- AND HERE'S THE PRESS... 


HERE ARE THE PLATES ... 


a pound. You know, of course, how that 
compares with your costs, but we get a 
great deal more coverage, and, of course, 
we have an ink which dries. 

Along that line, we ran into a prob- 
lem which I never suspected a newspaper 
publisher would bring up. We had a lot 
of people who said the paper was lousy 
at first. But we had one particular com- 
plaint. One woman said she didn’t want 
the paper because, she said, “It stinks.” 

I said, “What is her particular com- 
plaint? We have had that before.” 

My informant said: “She left it on the 
radiator overnight, and when she came 
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down the next morning, she had to throw 
open all the windows before they could 
live in the house.” 

We immediately put a deodorant in the 
ink, and the press man is now planning 
on scenting it with pine for the summer 
season. I don’t know whether that will 
go over or not. 

Our plates cost $1.30. We hope that 
they can be regrained. Normally, they 
can, but so far we have had bad luck, 
because we have to put such a stiff crimp 
in the edges that they break when we try 
to straighten them out. We are trying 
to find a way of disposing of the old 
plates. They cost $1.30 grained, 45 cents 
to regrain in quantities, so we could save 
some money if we could regrain them 
three or four times. We turn over about 
12,500 papers an hour. The plates are 
good for, I suppose, half a million im- 
pressions. We are using a $75 newsprint. 
This paper is an American-made paper, 
and it has a certain clay content, certain 
finish, that seems acceptable to our ink 
and our press work. We don't have much 
trouble with smearing or smudging or 
drying or offsetting. 

We had a little trouble with the folder, 
but outside of that we have had very good 
luck with the press. You probably heard 
that after two years of sweating and 
struggling and scrimping, we had our 
press break down the first night. That 
was a simple matter of manipulation. We 
are having comparatively no trouble, con- 
sidering it is a new press and new proc- 
ess. We have been more or less on time 
every day. We close later than an after- 
noon paper normally would on its first 
edition. We have only one edition. We 
hold it until three o'clock. That gives us 
time to get distribution as widely as we 
need it. 

We were a little bit ‘‘magaziny’’ on the 
front page and the readers just wouldn't 
take it. They said it looked like the in- 
side cover of a magazine rather than the 
first page of a newspaper. We use simple 
typography, nothing but Gothic through- 
out. 

That is very roughly the story of the 
Newsdaily. We are very much encouraged 
about a lot of things, and I think we have 
a right to be encouraged by the offset 
principle. Again I want to say I am not 
out pumping for offset as a cure-all. I 
think, however, if you want to produce 
a good newspaper and do it economically 
with a lot of pictures, or you want a pic- 
ture supplement, it can’t be beat. 

We have to have good detail in pic- 
tures. We, of course, can take a picture 
and reproduce it with tremendous fidelity. 
That means that a lousy picture is really 
lousy, and a good picture just jumps right 


out at you. We tried 100, 110, 120, and 


133 screen. We are now using 133. 
Question: What basic weight paper do 
you use? 


Mr. Clemow: 


36 pounds. 
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NEWSPAPERS NOW BEING PRINTED BY 
LITHOGRAPHY IN THE UNITED STATES 


CHERRYLAND REVIEW, Traverse City, Mich. 
CHRISTIAN BEACON, Collingswood, N. J. 

FREE PRESS, Jefferson City, Mo. 

NEWSDAILY, Hartford, Conn. 

JACKSON LIVE WIRE, Jackson, Minn. 

DAILY WORLD, Opelousas, La. 

REMSEN CALL-ADVERTISER, Remsen, Ia. 

SIBLEY ADVISOR, Sibley, Ia. 

SIOUX FALLS SHOPPING NEWS, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
SKANDINAV, Grand Forks, N. D. 

STEELE COUNTY PHOTO NEWS, Owatonna, Minn. 


TRENTON TIMES, Trenton, N. J. 
(multi-color Sunday supplement) 


WASHINGTON STATE REGISTER, Yakima, Wash. 
WATERTOWN REMINDER, Watertown, S. D. 
WORTHINGTON REMINDER, Worthington, Minn. 
ALBERT LEA GRAPHIC, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Lewiston, 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO ENTERPRISE, 
South San Francisco, Calif. 

JEFFERSON COUNTY LEADER, Festus, Mo. 
CLARION REMINDER, Clarion, Idaho 
JACKSON LIVE WIRE, Jackson, Minn. 
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I estimate roughly that we are spending 
about a cent and a half per square inch 
as an outside figure, for half tones, in 
quantity, and the stripping in on this takes 
two men to strip in and develop the plates. 

You have the regular composition cost, 
plus your half-tone, plus the two men in 
the plate-making department for this paper. 
If you were doing a week-end supplement 
in pictures, all you would need would be 
a camera man. You would have to have a 
plate-maker, I imagine, but a couple of 
men ought to be able to make the pic- 
tures and strip up and make the plates 
for a week-end supplement, if you didn’t 
try to push them. 

We theoretically close at twelve o'clock, 
but we usually close at two. So we are 
pushing through the whole sixteen pages 
in an hour, but that means we have live 
news throughout all the paper. People 
don't expect to find news on the inside 
of a paper any more, we have‘ discovered. 
So many pages in so many big papers close 
so early that they are used to seeing all 
the late news on the front page. They 
don't look for news inside the paper, and 
it took us about four weeks to show them 
there was national news inside. 

Don't look to offset for a great economy 
unless you are willing to do a_ bright, 
modern picture job, because that is where 
it will save you money. If you were doing 
it by letterpress, you would have to have 
a bigger force making halftones than we 
have for putting out our whole news- 
paper. I think the way we are doing this 
job is a big saving, probably 25 per 
cent, because we have to have a whole 
newspaper crew anyway on composition, 
and so forth. 


The real think, is that we 
have a setup in our operating newspaper 
plant which costs us probably less than 
engraving plants have cost 
newspapers. It is all light equipment and 
very flexible, and in addition to that we 
have a press which has capacity far sur- 
In other words, most 


saving, I 


some great 


Passing our Own. 
newspapers have a press idle about twenty- 
two hours a day. Actually we have a 
press that could run twenty-four hours a 
day on all kinds of jobs. We can put cel- 
run wrappers, or put 
magazines. I 

jobs to be 


lophane on and 
coated stock on and run 
have had offers of 
printed in our plant since we have been 
going. We haven't taken any of them 
yet. We are taking one weekly this week 
as an experiment, but I think that probably 
we will be able to do a job that will 
bring us too many weeklies, as a matter 
of fact, because they all come on Thursday. 

Question: What experiments, if any, 
have you made in changing types of photo- 
graphs and photographic papers? 

Mr. Clemow: 
tion. We used bromide paper for a while 


twelve 


Too numerous to men- 
in the camera and didn't get too good re- 
sults. We used direct positives from the 
negatives in both the light and heavy and 
in the regular. It gave us beautiful stuff, 
but there is no norm there, and the ex- 
posures are at three different stops and 
then a flash, and al) that, and it takes 
a long time. When we do a picture story 
now, we bring it in and reduce from large 
prints in a size roughly that we are going 
to print, and so we can do it all at one 
shot in our big cameras. 


(Turn to page 85) 











before you go after that 





House Magazine Business . . . 


NE TIME a photograph sales- 
O man came into my office. He 

had a bundle of pictures un- 
der his arm, his hat in hand and a 
gleam of enthusiasm in his eye. 

“Look,” he said, “you're the editor 
of a house magazine for a large oil 
company. To your readers, that 
means gasoline. Gasoline means 
transportation. We all know that an 
automobile is the common means of 
transportation here, but what about 
the rest of the world?” 

He sprawled a dozen photos on 
my desk: here were a dozen modes 
of transportation the world over. The 
pictures were captioned briefly and 
informatively. 

“Isn't that a good center spread for 
your next issue?” he asked. 

To make a long story short, it 
was a good center spread. I used it, 
had a lot of favorable comment on 
it, and have never ceased to sing the 
praises of a salesman who had the 
sense to think of my problem and 
adapt what he had to sell fo that 
problem. 

The offices of the House Magazine 
Institute are practically a gathering 
place for representatives of the graph- 
ic arts, all of whom are interested in 
“getting some of this juicy house 


magazine business." They know, at 


least most of them do, that more 
than 400 house magazines were 
started or revived in 1939 alone, 


that the industry represents a cash 
outlay on the part of business of up- 
wards of ten million dollars a year. 
So they want some of that business. 
I don't blame them. 

Before a good salesman solicits a 
he seeks to 


new account, learn as 


"Executive Secretary, House Magazine Institute 
of America, New York. 
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much about that account as he can. 
If he is selling rubber door-mats to 
a manufacturing concern, he likes to 
find out for himself the range of his 
market, why mats should be used in 
places where they aren't being used 
now, and why the company should 
use Ais mats instead of somebody 
else’s. Then he puts a mental twist 
on his sales story and in presenting 
it, reveals that he has been thinking 
in terms of the company’s benefit. 
The company comes first; the adapta- 
tion of the salesman’s product to the 
company’s needs follow behind. 

It is not enough that a printing 
salesman, regardless of the process 
used, should want house magazine 
business. He should develop sound 
reasons why he should have it in 
favor of the plant now doing the 
job. He should be familiar enough 
with the market at least to talk intel- 
ligently about it. 

If you're interested, here are a few 
things about the house magazine field 
that might help give a salesman a 
clearer picture of the market: 

There are upwards of 1400 record 
ed house magazines in the country— 
the number is subject to constant 
change, usually upward, as employee 
good will magazines increase. Nor 
are the small, processed books in- 
cluded here. 


There are two general types of 
house magazines, known loosely as ex- 
ternal and internal. The externals (so 
called because they go outside the 
company) are sent to stockholders, 
consumers, dealers or distributors not 
company employees, policyholders etc. 
Internals go chiefly to employee per- 
sonnel, to dealers on company pay- 
roll, agents etc. 

The external magazine and the in- 
ternal magazine have, in some ways, 
the same object in that they wish 
to tell the story of the company and 
to establish and maintain a closer, 
friendly contact with those who re- 
ceive them. The internal magazine, 
however, is often devoted to personal, 
social doings of the workers (Who 
was that girl Andy Bangtail bought 
a soda for last Thursday? ‘Fess up, 
Andy!), with some emphasis on gen- 
eral company news. The sharp trend 
today is away from the commonplace 
items about workers’ doings; there is 
a growing emphasis being placed on 
company activities and developments. 

The element which has brought the 
internal or employee house magazine 
into prominence is the labor situation 
throughout the country. It doesn't 
make much difference whether busi- 
ness today wants a labor problem or 
not; it is pretty apparent that the 
problem will always exist. It may lie 








The house magazine field is an attractive market 
for the lithographer representing a total annual 
volume of upwards of $10,000,000, but attempts 
to sell it will meet with success only if it is studied 
in the light of its special problems. Here are a few. 
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MAGAZINE 


Reproduced by courtesy of “More Business Through House 
Organs,” published by S. D. Warren Co., Boston, a most helpful 





booklet it will pay every lithograph salesman to read and study. 


dormant for a long time, depending 
upon the friendliness of the relation- 
ship between employer and worker. 
But personnel relations have become, 
in the past few years, a vitally im- 
portant factor in business, and the 
employee magazine is regarded as the 
link which will help draw employer 
and employee together. The maga- 
zine as such is not designed to com- 
bat, undermine or affect unionism in 
any way; it goes at the deeper prin- 
ciple of trying to get people who 
must work together to get along as 
well as possible. 

Any salesman interested in working 
into the house magazine field should 
recognize the growing importance of 
the personnel magazine, and if he can 
adapt his reproductive method to that 
market, he should not have too much 
trouble in selling his merchandise. 

Editors, too, have changed in re- 
cent years. Magazines were started, 
up to a few years ago, without any 
particular objective other than the 
general one of putting out a maga- 
zine. Today magazines are pondered 
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over, budgets discussed and weighed 
thoroughly, and editors chosen with 
great care. Some companies draft the 
services of an expert to set up the 
whole program and to supervise its 
operation. Editors, once part-time 
workers with no aptitude for the job, 
no compensation for the extra work, 
and an enthusiasm for it that declined 
pretty rapidly, are now quite often 
full-time men or women, well-edu- 
cated and with a substantial news- 
paper or magazine background. 
While they do not always do the 
purchasing (in many cases the pur- 


chasing department itself does this), 


the editors’ views and recommenda- 
tions often count for a great deal. 


| as a buyer of printing and 

as a house magazine editor in 
the past, I have noticed one great 
flaw in the selling of lithography as 
a reproductive method to the house 
magazine market: The editors haven't 
been educated to the process; they 
don’t know the answers to the ques- 


tions. Granted it may be the job of 
an editor to know these things, but 
I doubt it—I think it’s the job of 
the lithographing industry, if it 
wishes to approach this market, to 
explain itself and help the editor get 
a clearer picture of the process's ad- 
vantages. In a contest recently con- 
cluded under the auspices of the 
House Magazine Institute to deter- 
mine the best house magazines in the 
various fields, only three were litho 
jobs. Yet many of them were logical 
prospects, on the basis of circulation 
and art work, for the litho process. 

It is not in this writer's interest to 
favor one process over another—I 
frankly don’t care, because my in- 
terest and that of the members of 
the Institute is to elevate and improve 
the editorial quality and general ap- 
pearance of house magazines. But if 
anybody with a fairly unknown proc- 
ess attempts to invade that market, 
he should first make sure that his 
process is known and that it adapts 
itself to the specialized needs of the 
house magazine editor. 
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Bronzing is as simple and efficient—and as profitable en by, the press. Delivers sheet for sheet in time 
as any press operation, with the popular Christen- with fast press equipment, under gripper control. 
sen High-Speed Bronzer. You enjoy clean, good-looking work that builds 
You can bronze at speeds of 3000 per hour and your reputation and brings more business, because 
over, because the Christensen is geared to, and driv- the Christensen dusts both sides of sheet on face of 
solid cylinders. 
Your pressroom is free of bronze dust, because 
this machine is comparatively bronze-tight . . . is 
equipped with exhauster and bronze collecting 
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system. 
Reduce costs by eliminating production “bottle-necks” .. . 
stops for inspection and adjustments . . . spoilage. Install 


Christensen High-Speed Bronzers and enjoy 
trouble-free bronzing. 


peal ee ae. The Christensen Machine Co. 


100 Fourth Street Racine, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices and Distributors 
in United States and Canada 





More Profits for You — with Christensen Equipment 
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The new four-color Harris offset press recently installed at National Process Co., New York. 





Weigh- 


ing 125,000 pounds, with overall dimensions of 43/2 feet in length by 14'/2 feet in width, the machine 
will take a sheet 50x68 and produce from 4,000 to 5,000 sheets per hour, depending on the type of job. 


The 


MULTI-COLOK PRESS .. 


-- i6°s history. development 
and future in the produc- 
tion of offset lithography. 


NLY a few days ago I heard 
a splendid address on “Book 
Design in America’ by a man 
well prepared to present his subject. 
After he had shown the influence of 
very early book making on book 
design in America he said, in sum- 
ming up his address, that he thought 
offset lithography would unquestion- 
ably replace a very large proportion 
of the work now done by other meth- 
ods. It is true, of course, that offset 
lithography is growing, and growing 
very rapidly, but I would hesitate to 
make the prophecy that it will re- 
place, to a large degree, other meth- 
ods of putting ink on paper, as some 
authorities are doing today. I feel 
that each process has its rightful place 
in the Graphic Arts Industry. 
However, this speaker, in talking 
about letterpress printing, which has 
been largely used for the production 
of books, called attention to the fact 
that we have been used to using type 
which was approximately an inch 
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By Harry Porter* 


high, and that all of it was waste, 
because all we were interested in was 
a silhouetted outline of the type sur- 
face. He explained at some length 
that this is why, in his opinion, he 
felt that offset, being a surface meth- 
od of printing, would soon replace 
a very large percentage of the work 
now being done by other methods. 

I wrote recently to a large number 
of concerns in this country who are 
using four-color offset presses, and 
asked them for their frank opinions 
with reference to their present appli- 
cation, future, and various other in- 


formation. I have compiled the in- 
formation which I have received di- 
rectly from these users. Perhaps it will 
show the present application of the 
four-color press, and something of 
the possibilities of this type of equip- 
ment as it refers to the future of off- 
set lithography. 

One of the most interesting letters 
I received was from Louis Traung, 
who was the pioneer in the develop- 
ment of the four-color offset press. 


*Vice President in Charge of Sales, Harris- 
Seybold Potter Co. Abstracts of talks delivered 
ore the New York Litho Club and New 


York Craftsmen’s Club last month. 
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color offset presses. (Inset) 


his honor last 


He has set down in black and white 
what he thinks about the four-color 
press, in regard to the past, present 
and future of multi-color offset litho- 


graph presses as follows: 

“It is nine years since we first operated 
a four-color lithographic offset press, and 
it is still going strong. Since then we 
have installed four more, one in San 
Francisco and three in Rochester. 
this press on four-color and four-color and 
gold labels which is the hardest test for 
a multi-color press, as we use light weight 
papers. 

“After operating these presses on labels 
successfully, we turned to advertising, do- 
ing such jobs as a 250,000 gummed sheet 
run for 100 million stamps in eight colors, 
run twice through the four-color press, 
also folders on double coated paper, four 
colors on each side. I say we can do 
anything on the four-color litho offset 
press cheaper and more successfully than 
with any other process of printing. 

“We have just completed an enlarge- 
ment of our calendar in gold and eight 
colors; the gold was put on in the single- 
color press, it was run through the four- 
color press twice and then it was complete. 
The beauty of the four-color press is that 
you see the job complete, and can adjust 
your colors as you go along, so as to make 
it look just like the copy, and be in per- 
fect register. 

“With the new gloss inks, the spray 
rubber 


We use 


machine, improvement of the 


blankets, printing plates, rollers, feeders, 
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month, marking his 





The New York Litho Club at Lewis Roberts, Inc., Newark, N. J., last month where Harry Porter talked on multi- 
Harry cuts the first slice of his birthday cake at a dinner in Cleveland held in 
service with Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 


34th anniversary of continuous 


and all the different kinds of inks and 
paper, I would not be afraid to tackle any 
job, from a postage stamp to a 24-sheet 
poster. We print 200 line screen folders 
and postcards on double-coated board 
better on the four-color press than on the 
single or two-color and the cost is about 
one-half. 

“The four-color press has proven my 
contention, made 10 years ago, when I 
was experimenting, that the best method 
of printing is the principle of a hard 
sheet of paper or board against a soft 
rubber blanket, and a hard metal printing 
plate against a soft rubber blanket. This 
helps to make it perfect, as the rubber 
takes up all the unevenness of both the 
plate and paper and reproduces a very 
soft print. With the new gloss inks the 
colors will sparkle. 

“Of course, it must be borne in mind 
that the lithographic technique is chemical, 
not relief or intaglio, and a pressman must 
work to .001” between cylinders. He must 
have a thorough knowledge of lithography, 
for only then is the four-color press the 
master of all presses. I have heard that 
the lithograph offset press is only good 
for short runs. Well, we have run over 
750,000 off on one set of deep etch plates. 

“In looking back over the 50 years of my 
active work in the lithographic industry, 
as an apprentice, pressman, foreman, super- 
intendent and proprietor, I am amazed at 
the great advancement made in machinery, 
economy of reproduction and the beautiful 
quality of product. 

“The lithographic industry has a purely 





chemical foundation, and is much more 
technical than relief printing. Perhaps for 
that reason its advancement has inspired 
a greater measure of research than the less 
technical method of letterpress printing. 

“The first press I worked on in 1879 
was an old German press that printed a 
sheet size 20x24” and ran about 400 an 
hour. It was hand fed and had no de- 
livery; the sheets had to be taken off the 
cylinder by a boy and placed on a table 
on the back end of the press. 

“We used a stone to print from, ground 
by hand as evenly as possible, but often 
020” or .030” uneven. This required a 
lot of care in patching the blanket and 
underlaying the stone to obtain somewhat 
even pressure. To print at that time we 
used all-leather rollers, which would re- 
sist the water used to keep the stone 
damp. The stones were all of different 
nature, some soft and some hard, and we 
accordingly had our troubles. 

“Along about 1882 Hoe and Company 
and Walter Scott built what we called 
a “‘fine-stop” cylinder flatbed press, hand 
fed, with an automatic fly delivery and 
automatic ink and water fountains. These 
presses had several improvements over the 
old German machine, and printed a sheet 
about 24x32”. 

“Stone was still the medium used. The 
art work was all done by hand, crayon 
stipple work and engravings, and while 
the work cases was beautiful, 
there was considerable guess work about 
it, owing to differences in texture of the 


in most 


stone we worked from; production was 
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Q CENTENNIAL OF PROGRESS 
UPPOET INES 


In celebration of our One Hundredth Anniver- 
sary, Morrill presents to the industry a series 
of specialized color books. Specific inks on spe- 
cific stocks for specific presses! Solve your 
color and pressroom problems by referring to 
this particular book or the rest of the series 
which you may have on request. Essential 
qualities and characteristics of the inks are 
identified. Write for any of these which fit your 
specialty: Morr-Glos Label inks, Offset inks, 
Sil-vor-Plate inks, Corrugated and Fibreboard 
inks, Morr-Glos Carton inks, Cotton Bag and 
Burlap inks, Halftone Blacks and Process inks. 
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The fastest and cheapest way 


to condition paper for close 
register work. 


ONE USER SAYS: 


"Your Leslie Paper Conditioner is a great factor 
in speeding up production on our offset machines. 
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minutes when it is ready to run." 
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“Owing to the beautiful effects obtained 
by lithography, a great many minds be- 
came interested in it as a process, and 
were constantly seeking sure and more 
economical methods. We then came to 
the time when we started using zinc and 
aluminum plates, instead of stone. This 
was about 1900 and then the progress be- 
came rapid. 

“For four or five years there was a 
great deal of experimenting with all kinds 
of metals and acids, with more or less 
success, leading to the invention of a 
rotary press, which clamped the plates 
around the cylinder, and, as they were roll- 
ed, it did away with the over and under- 
laying. The new rotary press ran about 
1,200 impressions an hour, and soon we 
had two-color presses and lithography was 
in a fair way to hold its own with relief 
printing, both in quality and quantity. 

“It must be borne in mind that, up to 
this time, all of the art work and pre- 
paration of the plates for the power press- 
es were done by hand. Then came the 
greatest stride in the lithographic industry, 
the offset method of printing, which also 
permitted the making of half-tone plates 
by means of the camera. 

“This came about 1905, and consisted 
of printing from metal plates to a rubber 
blanket, from the rubber blanket to paper. 
No matter how rough or smooth the paper 
the impression was perfect. This method 
produced the most beautiful work and 
eliminated a lot of guess work. Soon we 
had composition rollers made to with- 
stand water and acid, automatic feeders 
and chain deliveries, which at all speeds 
were well nigh perfection. The paper 
and ink manufacturers realized the virtues 
in this method of printing, and were quick 
to improve their products. 

“Following the relief printing craft in 
making half-tones by the camera, we then 
succeeded, after years of experimenting, in 
reproducing the most beautiful work in 
colors by the half-tone process, run at very 
great speed—about 3500 sheets an hour. 
This also eliminated a great deal of hand 
work. In fact, work that required three 
months of hand labor, and from eight to 
ten colors, could be reproduced in four 
to six colors in ten days by the camera, 
with perfect reproduction of the design. I 
might add that it was now easy to work 
in all departments to .001”, which elimi- 
nates all manner of friction, our most 
common enemy. 

“Soon we had two-color offset presses, 
and now I am happy to say we have four- 
color offset presses, doing high class color 
work. Compare with the old stone press 
of 50 years ago, which was capable of 
doing 400 impressions an hour in one 
color, 20 x 24” size, or about 10,000 
finished labels a day, this most modern 
piece of machinery, producing about 3500 
impressions an hour, in four colors, or 
about 1,000,000 labels a day! 

“The quality is much superior, and I 
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want to go on record with the statement 
that it is the most beautiful and smooth- 
est running piece of machinery I have ever 
been fortunate enough to see in operation 
in my 50 years of experience as a practi- 
cal lithographer. The register is perfect, 
the distribution wonderful, and accessi- 
bility to all parts of the machine makes 
it a sound economical success. 

“Of course, a suitable foundation had 
to be laid for the rapid running four-color 
machine. Inks had to be developed, and 
there is no question but that the hydraulic 
rotary transfer press, as well as the photo- 
composing machine are playing important 
and essential parts in the successful oper- 
ation of the new four-color offset press. 

“I am convinced that this offset method 
of printing, of taking an impression on a 
soft rubber blanket from a hard metal 
plate and depositing it from the rubber 
blanket on a sheet of paper without fric- 
tion, and with a minimum amount of ink, 
is of great advantage to lithography and will 
put it in the lead for color reproduction. 

“All of these remarkable developments 
in the industry are attributable to the keen 
interest of the workmen in the various 
departments, who are willing to share their 
knowledge. I think that to them and them 
alone, belongs a great deal of the credit 
and honor for lithography’s remarkable 
advancement to its place in the Graphic 
Arts today.” 


T WAS in 1929 that I saw a four- 

color offset press for the first time. 
This was in Berlin, and was a medi- 
um size offset press, with one large 
impression cylinder, about which were 
arranged the four printing units. This 
press was not practical, the cylinders 
had no bearers, and it was not turn- 
ing out a good grade of work. 

It was only a little over a year 
after that time that we sold the first 
four-color offset press. This machine 
was sold to Traung Label & Litho- 
gtaph Company, now Stecher-Traung 
Lithograph Corporation. It took us 
a little over a year to design, build 
and install this machine, but by No- 
vember, 1931, this four-color offset 
press was in operation. As I have 
indicated before, this press was built 
in co-operation with the Traung Com- 
pany, and they deserve a tremendous 
amount of credit for the pioneering 
work they did in connection with its 
development. 

On November 20, 1931, nearly 9 
years ago, Louis Traung wrote me 
with reference to the four-color press. 
This letter made certain prophecies 


which are extremely interesting today. 
He said, in part: 


“We consider the work printed on the 
new four-color press just as good, if not 
better, than the work printed on the old 
two-color presses, and just as fast. 

“Today, all I can see in the future for 
color work, commercially used, is that it 
will be done in four colors. It will be 
done by the photographic half-tone meth- 
od, and, until there is something better, 
it will all be done on the four-color offset 
press, because there is no method of print- 
ing that equals the soft rubber blanket 
against a hard metal plate and also against 
the hard sized and rough paper, for fine, 
beautiful and economical color work.” 


If we look at the biennial census 
of manufacturers we get some appre- 
ciation of just what the offset process 
has been doing in the past few years. 
This census shows an increase of over 
100% in 5 years. The 1937 census 
shows an increase of almost 50% as 
against the 1935 census for lithog- 
raphy. _ Ultra-conservative estimates 
today indicate an offset lithographic 
volume in excess of $200,000,000. I 
feel, very definitely, that the offset 
process in its future development will 
dwarf to comparative unimportance 
the volume of which we are so proud 
today. 

Since the time that the first four- 
color offset press was installed, in 
1931, there are now—less than 10 
years later—over 30 four-color offset 
presses in successful operation. The 
first four-color offset press was de- 
veloped entirely for specialty work. 
In building this machine our only 
responsibility was that the press regis- 
tered. We took absolutely no re- 
sponsibility for the trapping of colors 
or the quality of work. It was in 
these particulars that the Traung 
Company pioneered and succeeded. 

The first press was designed for 
the production of labels. Later a 
second press was sold for producing 
children’s books, then came maps and 
later greeting cards, school books, 
magazine covers, and a very wide 
range of offset lithography is today 
produced on four-color presses. In 
my opinion, one of the biggest fields 
for offset lithographic production on 
four-color presses is in the school 
book field. 

It is significant, in going over the 
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Hore is what satisfiod 
users say of 
ORTLEB 


INK AGITATORS 


“We think it a very good idea for any manufacturer 
to look after items of his production after they have 
been sold, but we do not see much use of your look- 
ing after the Ink Agitators which you make, for we 
have been using them for a number of years and never 
have had a hitch in their production. They have been 
of wonderful service, and we hardly see how printers 
could get along without them on first class work.” 





“We are more than satisfied with the performance of 
the Ortleb Ink Agitators. We think very highly of them 
and believe every press should be so equipped.” 





“The Ortleb Ink Agitators are doing a very fine job 
on our Printing Press. We have used them consistent- 
ly on long runs and find that our ink maintains a 
continuous smooth texture eliminating the need for 
wash-ups in the course of the runs.” 





“We have three presses equipped with your Agitators 
and they are working fine. Have just asked the press- 
man about them and he says they are good for 20 more 
years. They were installed around 14 years ago.” 





“We are using the Ortleb Ink Agitators on four presses 
at the present time. These Agitators have been used for 
several years and are giving exceptionally fine service.” 





“Frankly, we can readily see why you like to write to 
your customers, because we don’t see how they can be 
anything but 100% satisfied. This Agitator really does a 
fine job, and we only wish we had installed it years ago.” 





“This Agitator has given excellent service and is still 
producing first class results. We feel that the pro- 
duction of our press would be handicapped without the 
use of this Agitator.” 





“Practically every press in our plant is equipped with 
your Agitator, and it is our pleasure to inform you 
that over a period of a great many years we have never 
had occasion to repair or replace any of our units. 
We feel that we could not possibly get along without 
your Agitators and still maintain the low percentage 
of spoilage and the high quality of work produced 
in our plant.” 





“Your Agitators are giving great satisfaction, in fact we 
feel that not having Ortleb Ink Agitators, would prove 
a serious handicap.” 
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Manufactured by 


ORTLEB MACHINERY CO. 
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“50 Books of the Year’, to note that 
a number of them were done entirely 
by offset lithography. Others were 
done in combination with offset and 
one or the other of the printing 
methods. I think that I can safely 
make the prophecy that another year 
will show considerably more of the 
50 Books of the Year’ produced by 
lithography. 

I have factual data to show that 
the total hour cost for a four-color 
press, as compared with two two-colors 
of the same size, shows a saving of 
better than 19%. In making com- 
parisons of cost between one four- 
color and two two-colors of the same 
size, however, it probably is only fair 
to mention that perhaps these same 
percentages of saving would not be 
possible in metropolitan areas. How- 
ever, they are possible in other parts 
of the country. 

If the labor charge alone was con- 
sidered, the saving would be nearly 
29%. The total direct expense shows 
a saving, in favor of the four-color 
press, as compared with two two- 
colors, of over 23%. The per thou- 
sand color impressions on the four- 
color indicates approximately 231/,% 
saving as against two two-color 
presses of the same size. 

Other comments from concerns us- 
ing four-color offset presses are to 
the effect that, on a very large volume 
of lithographed maps, they would be 
unable to keep to their production 
schedule without four-color equip- 
ment. One concern indicates that 
they are immensely pleased with the 
quality and speed with which they 
produce maps on four-color presses. 
They say, with reference to costs, 
that it is very obvious that a four- 
color does not double the cost of a 
similar size two-color press. 

Statements have been made that 
make-ready is not any longer than on 
a two-color press, which actually saves 
one make-ready if put on the four- 
color machine. Several have called 
attention to the fact that you have a 
completed job when a sheet comes 
through the press for the first time, 
and can tell at a glance where changes 
in color are necessary to give the job 
the necessary punch and finish. 

Perfect register in all four colors 
naturally makes for a better looking 
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job and in these days of rush, par- 
ticularly in connection with a work- 
and-turn job, the statement is made 
that it is possible to make a delivery 
in three days after the job is put on 
the press—a finished job, four colors, 
two sides in three days. This is of 
real importance in these days of rush 
schedules. 

A number have said that they 
would like to run all of their work 
on a four-color press as it cuts down 
the grief on a job. This is indicated 
as being worth a great deal, besides 
the better quality secured on the four- 
color press. Several have indicated 
that the work is equal to, if not better 
than, the quality obtained on two- 
color machines twice through. 

The value of the four-color press 
in replacing old or obsolete equip- 
ment should be emphasized, and the 
opinion is expressed that this press 
will be very much in demand in the 
next few years to come, by all lithog- 
raphers where the volume exists, in 
replacing existing equipment. 

Where quality and hairline register 
are required, the four-color press 
takes a lot of the guess work out of 
the problem as to how the job will 
look when it is all finished. There 
is definite indication that, while work 
is not selected particularly for the 
four-color press, where both four- 
and two-color presses are available, 
the plant management seems to favor 
the four-color press and likes to throw 
the work to the four-color in prefer- 
ence to the two-color machines. Very 
obviously, one of the reasons for this 
is the speed with which a job can be 
finished and got out of the way. 


ON of the most important factors 
in connection with the four- 
color press is that the concerns who 
have ordered one machine have, in a 
number of instances, bought the sec- 
ond, and in some cases, several addi- 
tional presses during the past few 
years. This is because the press has 
enabled users to produce a greater 
volume of work at a saving in time 
and labor cost, speeding up general 
production in the plant by relieving 
the pressure on one- and two-color 
units, making possible a greater vol- 
ume throughout the year. 


The use of the four-color press 
results in an increase in the volume 
of offset lithography and there have 
been definite indications of this in- 
crease, not only in planning jobs for 
this equipment, but also in making 
four color work available to potential 
users at a mew economy. From a 
registration and spoilage standpoint 
there is no comparison, particularly 
when you take into consideration that 
conditions of paper and weather have 
such a bearing on registration. When 
this is worked out properly these dif- 
ficulties are practically eliminated on 
the four-color press. Make-ready and 
color control are vastly improved and 
mistakes in art work are eliminated to 
a great degree, because the four-color 
subject is before you on the first 
sheet. The result is that art mistakes 
and changes in color can be corrected 
immediately, and a better match to 
the copy can be accomplished. 

Very few strictly letterpress printers 
have installed four-color offset presses. 
A statement from one of them is of 
particular interest. This concern says, 
in substance, that they have had great 
success with their four-color press. 
They have been able to print every 
job they have put on it in a satis- 
factory manner and find less difficulty 
in trapping four-color offset inks than 
they do in trapping rotary letterpress 
in four or five colors. It is true, of 
course, that special inks have had to 
be developed, but the ink makers 
have done this in a very satisfactory 
manner. The gteater part of the 
work done by this concern was, up 
to three or four years ago, done on 
letterpress machines and could be 
classed as letterpress work. This con- 
sists of catalogues, covers, inserts, 
broadsides, direct mail advertising and 
the like. They emphasize great sav- 
ings due to the fact that press plates 
are made so much more easily and 
cheaply than electrotypes, together 
with the absence of the cost of en- 
gravings. 

I want to emphasize that perhaps, 
in general, this is not in accordance 
with the lithographic idea, but this 
concern puts runs of 5,000 or 10,000 
on a four-color press. Many jobs are 
put on the press in the morning and 
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European Conditions Indicate 


Trend of Paper Prices Upward 


Advances will not be rapid or drastic, however. Pro- 


ductive capacity of U. S. mills said to be capable of 


handling both domestic and foreign requirements, 


and inventories of pulp sufficient for number of 


months. Heavy advance buying discouraged. 


John D. Zink 


Vice President, Strathmore Paper Co. 


OLLOWING 
ments in Europe, lithographers 
are naturally concerned regard- 
ing the future possibilities of the 
paper market. There are so many 
uncertainties that it is extremely dith- 
cult to predict the future, but the fol- 
lowing observations are pertinent: 
This country normally imports about 
25% of its total wood pulp require- 
ments from Europe, and by far the 
larger part of this import comes from 
the Scandinavian countries. Finland 
and Sweden furnish most of it. Due 
to the war in Finland and the recent 
invasion of Norway, practically all 
shipments of pulp from the Scandin- 
avian countries have stopped. This 
leaves the United States and Canada 
as practically the only producers to 
take care of the pulp requirements of 
the world. It means that not only do 
we have to replace previous imports 
of our require- 


develop- 


recent 


amounting to 25% 
ments, but also take care of demands 
from foreign countries which have 
been supplied previously by European 
pulp mills. 

Inventories that 
sufhcient pulp to take care of our 
requirements in this country for a 
number of months in advance with- 
out difficulty. Therefore, an immedi- 
ate actual shortage is not anticipated. 
If either the allies or Germany should 
gain the upper-hand in Norway, and 
if Sweden is not invaded, it is pos- 


indicate there is 
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sible that some shipments would be 
resumed before an actual world short- 
age of pulp occurs. On the other 
hand, if war activities in the Scandin- 
avian countries disrupt the production 
and shipment of pulp for a consider- 
able time, there is no certainty that 
there would not be an actual world 
shortage of pulp. 

All of these conditions point to the 
fact that pulp will probably be higher 
in price. At the present time, 
bleached sulphite is around $62.00 a 
ton, with spot prices from Europe 
considerably higher. When Russia 
invaded Finland there were some who 
predicted that the price of pulp might 
go to $100.00 a ton, or even more. 
Under the present conditions there 
are a number of people who think 
that the situation is even more seri- 
ous. All the conditions point to the 
possibility that there will be an up- 
ward trend in the price of pulp, but 
it is not the general opinion that the 
advance will be rapid or drastic. 

A similar condition, but to a lesser 
degree and for different reasons, ex- 
ists in connection with rags. Over a 
long period of time there has been a 
relationship between the price of rags 
and the price of cotton. Conditions 
created by the war have caused greater 
usage of cotton and higher prices, 
and with greater war activity which 
now seems fairly certain, the con- 
sumption of cotton should increase to 


a greater degree. It would be reason- 
able to expect that the price of cotton 
would increase in proportion and that 
rags would become relatively higher 
priced. The supply of rags should 
increase to some extent with increased 
consumption of cotton textiles, and 
this might have a counter effect on 
rapid or drastic advances in the price 
of rags. 

As far as the production of paper 
is concerned, the domestic require- 
ments depend on our volume of busi- 
ness activity and foreign demand. As 
regards general business activity dur- 
ing the remainder of this year, the 
majority of opinion at the present 
time is that there will be a general 
improvement of business, but not in 
the proportion of a major boom, and 
perhaps not reaching the level of 
1929. On the other hand, export of 
paper is increasing because the former 
European sources of supply have been 
cut off. It 
however, that the productive capacity 


is generally expected, 


of paper mills in this country will be 
adequate to take care of domestic and 
foreign demands without undue pres- 
sure. 

The latter part of last year there 
was heavy buying of paper in some 
grades in anticipation of higher prices 
and restricted supply. Such buyers 
have reason to be disappointed with 
their judgment, because of the fact 
that prices on the whole have not 
advanced, and there has been plenty 
of paper to take care of demand. 
There are some who anticipate that 
a similar condition is now developing 
due to the invasion of Norway. If 
Sweden were invaded this opinion 
would be strengthened. Consequently, 
we may have another wave of buying 
for forward requirements, but if we 
do there is reason to believe that it 
will dwindle off in a manner similar 
to last year. 

We have already had advances in 
costs in pulp, rags, and labor. Up 
to the present time most of these 
advances have been absorbed without 
proportionately increasing selling 
This 
between 


prices of paper. results in a 
decreased margin 
prices and costs, and if there are 
further important 
cost of raw materials, prices should 


How- 


selling 
increases in. the 
losses. 


be advanced to avoid 
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PACEMAKER 
Offset 


A sheet recommended highly by lithog- 
raphers and printers everywhere for its 





outstanding press performance and 


troublefree working qualities. 


This sheet has been developed over a pe- 
riod of years, and has kept pace with the 
rapidly growing offset business with its 
exacting demands for a lintless paper, 
that will lie flat without tendency to curl, 
wave, wrinkle or stretch on accurate 
register jobs. Pacemaker Offset, with its 
brilliant white color, closed compact tex- 
ture, strong fibre and tubsizing feature, 
will answer any problem in offset 


lithography. 


We carry Pacemaker Offset in white and 
five colors in rolls so that we can apply 
any one of our eight special embossed 
finishes upon short notice in practically 


all regular sizes. 


Very frequent runs of this grade makes it 
possible to render excellent service on 


special sizes, colors and weights. 
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ever, there should be a relationship 
between increase in prices and in- 
crease in demand, otherwise advances 
might not be maintained. 

As long as the conditions con- 
tinue in Europe, which affect the 
supply of pulp, we expect both raw 
materials and paper prices to be 
strong. Just how far the advance 
may go or when it may occur, we 
cannot tell because it depends greatly 
on conditions. As these conditions 
develop our own policy will be to 
attempt to make frequent small ad- 
vances rather than infrequent large 
advances. We shall also try to pro- 
tect our customers on their normal 
requirements for a reasonable length 
of time. 

It is hoped that buyers of paper 
will not become excited and attempt 
to buy their requirements of paper 
a long time in advance. If they do, 
it may result in artificial conditions 
of supply and demand and of prices 
which would probably have unpleas- 
ant repercussions later on. On the 
other hand, it might be advisable for 
buyers and converters to anticipate 
their requirements somewhat in ad- 
vance of the schedule which has been 
their practice for a number of years 
past. This should be done, how- 
ever, on a reasonable and fairly con- 
servative basis. 

It should be emphasized that this 
is written with no thought of at- 
tempting to predict future conditions, 
but instead, of stating our own 
opinions based on conditions as we 
understand them at the present time. 
Your information and your judg- 
ment may be better than ours and 
you may arrive at a different con- 
clusion. Nevertheless, we hope this 
may be of some help in trying to 
guide the affairs of individual com- 
panies and of the industry in these 
very troublesome times. 


Are You Sure It’s the Paper? 
(from page 48) 

is experienced during damp weather 
than in dry has given rise to this 
theory. Lithographers should under- 
stand that it is the moisture in the 
air and not in the paper that gives 
the trouble. Paper with a moisture 
content of 5 per cent will run beau- 
tifully in a pressroom of an atmos- 
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phere with a relative humidity of 
40 per cent R., but run this humid- 
ity up to 60 per cent R. and the 
same paper, without seasoning, will 
give all kinds of trouble. This cer- 
tainly should indicate that it is the 


differential rather than the actual 
moisture content that gives the 
trouble. And now if that same 


paper is thoroughly seasoned in an 
atmosphere with a relative humidity 
of 65 per cent R., and the moisture 
content raised from 5 per cent to 7 
per cent it will again run as nicely 
as it did when conditions were 40 
per cent relative and moisture con- 
tent 5 per cent. 

The drawback to a paper moisture 
content greater than 7 per cent ts 
that it weakens some papers and 
slows down the drying of ink due 
to decreased absorption. Careful 
handling and a little ingenuity, how- 
ever, can do much to eliminate this 
trouble. It should be necessary to 
Carry moisture content at this point 
for only a small part of the year. 


If the supplier of paper furnishes 
sheets that have two concaved bowed 
edges, he is definitely to blame for 
any tendency the paper may have to 
produce a very poorly fitted job. 
Lithographers who operate presses 
with modern multiple guides, should 
insist that at least one of the long 
edges be perfectly straight so that 
this edge can be used for the gripper 
edge. 

With the present type of guillo- 
tine cutting machine it is very difh- 
cult to cut a large lift of paper with 
a perfectly straight edge, but that is 
not the fault of the lithographer. It 
is up to the paper manufacturers and 
dealers to bring enough pressure to 
bear upon the manufacturers of 
cutting machines to force them into 
developing whatever change 1s neces- 
sary to make their machines cut 
straight. 

Lithographers who think that by 
specifying trimmed paper, they are 
getting straight paper, are laboring 
under a delusion that is costing them 
a lot of money in the pressroom. If 
they think that by giving it an extra 
trim after it has been thoroughly 
seasoned they are quite apt to be 
just as wrong. It is also wrong to 





believe that by bowing the stops on 
the cylinders or the guides on the 
feeder, that bowed cut paper can be 
entirely compensated for. 

In ordering paper, three specifica- 
tions should not be _ overlooked. 
These are (1) that it must be suit- 
able for offset; (2) that it should 
lie flat and not have wavy edges; 
and (3) it must have one of the 
long edges cut perfectly straight. 
Every case of paper should then be 
thoroughly checked to see that these 
specifications are fulfilled. 

Seasoning paper will not eliminate 
this bow, so if the paper is delivered 
with a bow, the lithographer has re- 
ceived trouble. An easy method of 
testing for a straight gripper edge is 
to lay two sheets on a flat surface 
like the bed of a large transfer press 
with gripper edge to gripper edge. 
Bring the edges together until the 
ends just touch and then see if the 
edges touch in the middle. If there 
is a thirty-second inch of space be- 
tween the edges in the center, the 
sides are not straight. 


F THE lithographer receives paper 

that meets specifications complete- 
ly and still has trouble, he would 
do well to check up on his treat- 
ment of the paper, and ask himself 
the following questions: (1) Was it 
kept flat in cases or on skids until 
ready for seasoning in a place that 
would not cause drying out of the 
edges? (2) Was it thoroughly sea- 
soned to a moisture content of at 
least 1 per cent above a balance 
with pressroom humidity and kept 
that way until delivered to the press? 
(3) Was the press set perfectly, that 
is, were the stops and guides set 
properly and were the impression 
cylinder grippers set to equal ten- 
sion? (4) Was the back cylinder 
pressure within normal limits or was 
it excessive, due to an imperfect 
cylinder or a slightly damaged 
blanket? And lastly, if the trouble 
is picking or fuzzing, (5) was the 
ink too tacky or the blanket too 
tacky due to absorbed oils and oxi- 
dation ? 





Have you renewed your subscrip- 
tion to M. L.? Better do it NOW! 
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LNA. 


GREETINGS, 
CONVENTIONEERS 


HERE'S nothing like it... . 

beautiful Del Monte in sunny 
California . . . . the perfect setting for the 
edification of those fortunates who will par- 
ticipate in the business and social sessions of 
the 35th annual convention of L. N. A. We 
are confident that your committees, with the 
eager cooperation of the West Coast chap- 
ters, have arranged a program that will make 
your stay at Del Monte one that will make you 
proud to be part of this rapidly growing 


industry. 


Roosen Inks 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 
VARNISHES-DRY COLORS-DRYERS 


P. S—A tip that you may wish to pass along 
to your pressmen: Try our OFFSET BLACK 
No. 1000 on the next press run. The results 


will be an agreeable surprise. 


H. D. ROOSEN COMPANY 


MAIN PLANT AND OFFICE: 


FOOT 20th and 2ist STREETS., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
MEXICO CITY, D. F. 


BALTIMORE 
HAVANA, CUBA 


Serving the Industry for over 45 Years 

















“Boy, oh boy, 
what a plate!” 
Triple Ex never 






Just look how that 
image holds the de- 
veloping ink.” 





misses. 













Photo by Wildman Studios 


You'll say so too, when you use TRIPLE 
EX, the new concentrate liquid albu- 
min plate coating. Manufactured ex- 
pressly for use in photolithography, 
it is 


SENSITIVE 
Exttd DURABLE 
SHARP 

We manufacture albumin products 


only, and only albumin products for 
the Graphic Arts. 





Sold through distributors. Ask your 
dealer. 


THOR HOLLAND CO. 


(Producers of “EGGSACT” Processed Egg 
Albumin Concentrate) 


7048 Jones Ave. N. W. SEATTLE. WASH. 
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Loses Two of Its Directors 

The National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers, New York, suffered a 
severe loss last month by the death 
of two of its directors, J. C. Gal- 
lagher, Franklin DeKleine Co., Lans- 
ing, Mich, and M. Alan Cross, 
Brownell Photo-Lithograph Co., 
Philadelphia. Mr. Cross, whose 
company maintains plants in both 
Philadelphia and Detroit, was one of 
the original founders and directors 
of the National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers and has been active in 
its affairs as a director ever since. 
Mr. Gallagher, a more recent mem- 
ber of the NAPL board, was close- 
ly identified within recent months 
with that association's broad industry 
program. With Mrs. Gallagher, he 
attended the NAPL’s convention held 
in New York last September and won 
many friends. The passing of two 
of the NAPL’s staunchest supporters 
has indeed been a blow. 

. 

George L. Brock Dies 

George L. Brock, 73, purchasing 
agent and traffic manager for Morgan 
Lithograph Corp., Cleveland, for 23 
years, died last month. Mgr. Brock, 
a native of Decatur, IIl., started to 
work for Adams Express Co. in 1887 
immediately upon his graduation from 
high school in Decatur. In 1910 he 
was made general agent for the 
Cleveland office of the express com- 
pany. When the company consoli- 
dated with the American Express 
Company in World War days, Mr. 
Brock was offered a position with 
the new concern in its Chicago office, 
but declined the offer and after a 
year in the trafic department of the 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Company, be- 
came trafic manager of the Morgan 
Lithograph Corp. 

oe 

Offset for Newspapers 

“Offset Printing for Newspaper 
Production”’ will be the subject of 
one of the sessions of the 14th annual 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
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sociation Mechanical Conterence, at 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, June 10 to 
12. Jack Kelt, Mallinckrodt Chemi- 





C. W. DicKINSON 


... to speak at ANPA Conference in 
Chicago, June 10-12. 


cal Works; C. W. Dickinson, man- 
ager, Offset Press Division, R. Hoe 
& Co.; and Ralph H. Braden, De- 
partment of Chemistry, Rochester 
Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute, 
are among the speakers who have 
accepted invitations to appear at the 











conference. Sessions will be held on 
the morning and afternoon of each 
of the three days. 

e 
Form Latham Process 

J. M. Meyer, formerly with Laurel 

Process Co., New York, announces 
the formation of Latham Process 
Corp., 200 Hudson Street, also New 
York, an organization specializing in 
photo-offset and letterpress printing. 
Others in the firm are L. Martin 
Kahn, H. A. Casner and Mathew A. 
Strumor. 

* 


Host to N. Y. Litho Club 

Lewis Roberts, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
was host to the New York Litho 
Club at its regular monthly meeting 
last month. The club gathered at 
the Lewis Roberts plant, was pro- 
vided with a buffet supper followed 
by a trip through the ink manufac- 
turing departments, then heard Harry 
Porter, vice-president in charge of 
sales, Harris-Seybold-Potter Co., Cleve- 
land, talk on new developments in 
offset presses, inks and paper and 
how they will benefit the printer and 
lithographer. (Abstracts from Mr. 
Porter's talk will be found on page 


The winning 24-sheet poster design and the judges who made the award in 
the 1940 McCandlish Awards sponsored by McCandlish Lithograph Corp., Phila- 


delphia. 


The winner was Lyman M. Simpson, of Harrington, Iil. 


His prize: $500. 
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Litho-COATED 


PAPERS 


Made by a coating mill that 
has served lithographers con- 
tinuously since 1888 


Y 


LITHOGLOSS 


Coated one side—deluxe grade. For 
labels, boxes and displays, with regu- 
lar or gloss inks and bronzing. Var- 
nish quality. 


ZENA OFFSET 


Coated two sides. Gives lithographed 
direct mail brilliance and sparkle. 
Surfaced for regular offset or gloss 
inks and varnish. 


ZENA LITHO 


Coated one side. Intermediate grade 
of Zena Offset quality. (Made to 
order.) 


CATSKILL LITHO 


Coated one side. For labels and 
general production work at lowest 
cost for Cantine quality. 


7 


YOUR CANTINE DISTRIBUTOR 
CARRIES THESE GRADES. ASK 
FOR SAMPLES. 


The MARTIN CANTINE Company 


SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 


Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888 
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Superior Quality 
| ZINC 
OFFSET PLATES 


for 
ALBUMEN OR DEEP ETCH PROCESS 


Rolled Under Rigid Technical Control with 
a Background of 70 Years Experience 








Specify Illinois Zinc Plates thru any litho 
supply house or grainer in United States or 
Canada 


Write for list of our distributors in your territory 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


Sales Offices 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


| 2959 W. 47th St. 630 Sth Ave. 




















——— 





LINE AND HALFTONE 
(F" NEGATIVES © POSITIVES 


PRESS PLATES 
-_— ALBUMEN AND DEEP ETCH 
PROMPT SERVICE 
i" MODERATE PRICES 





BAKER REPRODUCTION COMPANY 


530 SOUTH DEARBORN ST TELEPHONE WABASH 0521 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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63 of this issue.) In addition to Mr. 
Porter, R. Verne Mitchell, president 
of Harris-Seybold-Potter, and Stull 
Harris, vice-president in charge of 
engineering, were on hand. John 
Ellison, president, and his son, Nor- 
man Ellison, acted as hosts for Lewis 
Roberts. 


Heads U. S. Playing Card 

Matthew A. Follman was elected 
president of United States Playing 
Card Co., Cincinnati, last month, suc- 
ceeding C. E. Albert, who became 
chairman of the Executive Committee. 
Mr. Follman, formerly general sales 
manager, was with Russell Playing 
Card Co. when it affiliated with UV. S. 
Playing Card in 1929. Allison F. 
Stanley, secretary and western sales 
manager, along with Erwin P. Bos- 
worth, E. E. Gauche, John M. Han- 
cock, Gen. William Ottmann, Ben- 
jamin Rosenthal and Ethan B. Stanley 
were elected directors of the company. 

Earnings of U. S. Playing Card for 
the quarter ended March 31 were 
$264,758, equivalent to 69 cents a 
share on common capital stock. The 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents, pay- 
able July 1, was declared. 


Rathburn to Northern 

Northern Lithographing Co., Chi- 
cago, has announced the appointment 
of Glenn Rathburn to the position of 
sales manager. Mr. Rathburn was 
formerly on the sales staff of Magill- 
Weinsheimer Co., also of Chicago. 


S & V Produces Movie 

In commemoration of its 50th 
anniversary this year and the 500th 
anniversary of the invention of print- 
ing from movable type, Sinclair & 
Valentine Co., New York, has pro- 
duced a sound motion picture drama- 
tizing the part printing ink has 
played in the development of print- 
ing, and the part S & V has played 
in the graphic arts industries as an 
ink manufacturing concern during 
the past half-century. The picture 
pays homage to the company’s found- 
ers, Francis MacDonald Sinclair and 
Theodore S. Valentine, the one a 
chemist and the other a salesman and 
businessman, who laid the founda- 
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Makes you proud 
of your country 





DRLOS FAIR-1940 


IN NEW YORK: OPENS MAY II°- ADMISSION 50° 
FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


ELMER, typical American, proud 
of his country, and New York-bound 
for the Fair, may be seen on a 
million posters which have been 
distributed throughout the coun- 
try. They were lithographed by 
Polygraphic Company of America. 





tions of the present company, since 
grown from a _ one-room factory 
building in uptown Manhattan, New 
York, to an organization with 
branches in all of the principal cities 
of the U. S., as well as in Central 
and South America and Europe. 
The production of printing ink 
through each step of the manufac- 
turing operation is shown and des- 
cribed, from the time the raw ma- 
terials are received until the finished 


product is delivered to the customer. 
Scenes showing how colors are 
matched, how the finished ink is 
tested by trial runs, how consultations 
with the customer on each job are 
held in order to supply the proper 
ink for that job, and the company’s 
research department at work are 
enacted. Produced in full color and 
running approximately 30 minutes in 
length, the motion picture is avail- 
able for showing at craftsmen club 
meetings and similar gatherings. The 
production and use of both litho- 
graphic and letterpress inks are 
described. 


Young Lithos Hear Agency Man 

Wade E. Griswold, formerly in 
the lithographic business and now 
with Young & Rubicam Advertising 
Agency, New York, addressed the 
Young Lithographers’ Association on 
relations between lithographers and 
advertising agencies at the New York 
Advertising Club, 23 Park Avenue, 
New York, May 8th. At a meeting 
held at the New York Advertising 
Club on April 10th, the Young Lithog- 
raphers heard representatives of the 
leading lithographic trade associations 
in the industry outline their specific 
problems and what was being done 
to solve them. Among those heard 
were Dr. D. J. MacDonald of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation; 
Charles Cosby, Label Manufacturers 


For the best color illustration at the 19th annual exhibition of advertising art spon- 
sored by the Art Directors Club, New York, the medal went to Thomas M. Cleland 
for the advertisement designed by Art Director Bradbury Thompson for Harris- 
Seybold-Potter Co., lithographed by Rogers Kellog-Stillson Inc., for Litho Media. 

















[ NO PAY CHECK 
for Joe Botch this 

week — 

he’s off with 

CHROMIC POI- 








AVOID THE COST OF FREQUENT 
EMPLOYEE LAY-OFFS THROUGH IN- 
DUSTRIAL POISONING — PREVENT 
SICKNESS AND LOSS OF WAGES, 
TOO, BY USING — 
LITH-VILO PLATE ETCH 
(Non-Poisoning) 
for Zinc and Aluminum Plates. 


Make 2 gallons from 1 
by diluting with water 
Lith-Vilo per gallon 
$4.00 


12 Gallon 
$2.25 


14 Gallon 
$1.25 


The Choice of Careful 
Lithographers for 
over a Decade. 








One of the Famous Products of 


Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 
63 Park Row New York, N. Y. 
Dealers 

Pacific Coast: California Ink Co., Inc. 

Canada: Canada Printing Ink Co., Ltd. 

Principal Cities East of Rocky Mountains: 
The Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Division Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corp. 


4 ~< SONING AGAIN 














INKS 


FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 


Made by GAETJENS, BERGER & WIRTH, Inc. 








Litho-Offset Standard offset and 


and Printing printing inks . . . proc- 
I k ess, gloss and special 
nkKS inks . . . yes, a complete 


galaxy of pre-tested inks that will meet your require- 


ments. 


P. S.—A reminder that on that next press run where 
a real intense black is required, try ECLIPSE SUPER- 


TEX HARD DRYING OFFSET BLACK. 


Metal 


Decorating 


A complete line of 
standard and _ special 
inks available to meet 
Inks every need of the metal 
decorator . . . inks that bake in the oven fast and 
true . . . inks that dispel fear of brittleness . . . inks 
that will truly show your customers product at its 


best. 


Perhaps there is a special problem in your own plant 
where our experience may be of practical value? 


Also Manufacturers of Varnishes and Dryers 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


35 York St., Gair Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
538 South Clark St., Chicago, III. 
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Association; W. Floyd Maxwell, 
Lithographers’ National Association ; 
Walter E. Soderstrom, National Asso- 
ciation of Photo-Lithographers; Dud- 
ley Morean, Eastern Lithographers’ 
Association and Alfred  Rossotti, 
Litho Club of New York. 
e 

Bernays Addresses PAC 

Edward L. Bernays, public relations 
counselor, New York, was the guest 
speaker at the second of the current 
series of Printing and Advertising 
Clinics, sponsored by General Print- 
ing Ink Corp., New York, at the 
galleries of the company last month. 
Speaking on “Public Relations, a 
Challenge to the Graphic Arts,” Mr. 
Bernays pointed out the desirability 
of promoting better relations between 
the various branches of the graphic 
arts within the industry itself, and 
with the general public at large. The 
graphic arts industries, he said, are 
faced with a number of important 
problems. As a result of a survey 
which he had conducted, Mr. Bernays 
said the major problems, based on 
opinions of leaders in the industry, 
were: (1) lack of craftsmanship; 
(2) lack of a realization of the ar- 
tistic potentialities of the graphic arts 
on the part of both buyer and pro- 
ducer; (3) poor salesmanship and 
promotion by the producer and (4) 
lack of cooperation by the various 
units within .the industry. 

. 

Godfrey Celebrates 75th Year 

Godfrey Roller Co., Philadelphia, 
is celebrating its 75th anniversary this 
year. In a promotion piece recently 
mailed out, calling attention to the 


At a dinner 
meeting of 
Mexican lithog- 
raphers, held at 
the Hotel El 
Pattio, Mexico 
City, last 
month, William 
Recht, general 
manager of the 
Export Division 
of General 
Printing Ink 
Corporation, 
New York, was 
made an hon- 
orary member 
of their trade 
association. Mr. 
Recht may be 
seen at the cen- 
ter of the table 
which faces 
right. 
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At the Harris-Seybold-Potter sales convention in Cleveland last month, left 
to right: R. V. Mitchell, A. F. Harris, H. A. Porter and A. §S. Harris. On 
the occasion of his 80th birthday last month, A. F. Harris, chairman of the 
board and co-founder, with his brother Charles, of Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company, open house was held for all of the concern’s employees and 


their families. 
honoring the day, and his 


anniversary, the service offered by 
Godfrey's research department is de- 
scribed. As examples of the depart- 
ment’s work, the company cites the 
developmnt of Aquatex and Damp- 
Base, both products of Godfrey re- 
search which have been introduced to 
the lithographic trade. William P. 
Squibb is president of the company. 
e 


Exhibits at ANP Meeting 

The Webendorfer Division of Ameri- 
can Type Founders, Inc., Elizabeth, 
N. J., were among those exhibiting 
at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, during the American News- 
paper Publishers convention _ last 
month. The company occupied a 


suite and answered hundreds of ques- 
tions on newspaper production by off- 
set lithography. 


Copies of the Hart- 





Mr. Harris was presented with a commemoration booklet 
past accomplishments in the graphic arts. 


ford (Conn.) Newsdaily, the first 
metropolitan mewspaper to be con- 
ducted entirely by offset, were distri- 
buted together specimens of 
other offset papers now in _publica- 
tion. Wall panels, especially pre- 
pared, gave a step-by-step presentation 
of the operations required to produce 
an offset newspaper. A.T.F. was repre- 
sented at the convention by Thomas 
Roy Jones, president; Edward G. Wil- 
liams, executive vice-president; Fred- 
erick C. Heitkamp, vice-president in 
charge of sales; John B. Weben- 
dorfer, vice-president of the Weben- 
dorfer Division; Fred <A. Hacker, 
A. E. Eaton and M. A. Aasgaard. 


with 


Hoe Press Sales 

R. Hoe & Co., New York, an- 
nounce sales of metal decorating 
presses to the following purchasers 
recently : 

Advance Metal Lithographing, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; American 
Can Co., New York; Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa.; Continental 
Can Co., New York; Heekin Can 
Co., Cincinnati, and Wheeling Steel 
Corp., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Also, American Decalcomania Co., 
Chicago, and Palm Brothers Decal- 
comania Co., Cincinnati, are install- 
ing new direct rotary litho presses 
which have been built especially for 
them by R. Hoe & Co. for the pro- 
duction of a wide variety of decalco- 
mania products. 
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NEW R-9 RETOUCHING DYE! 


Aniline Grey 
Already a Smash Hit, R-9 Retouching Dye is 
a highly concentrated aniline dye, "grey" in 
color which is a perfect match for negatives! 
Preferred by all over ordinary colored dyes. 
Order a one ounce bottle today—only $2.00 
—and satisfaction guaranteed or your money 


back! 


NORMAN-WILLETS 











316 W. WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


In order to acquaint the lithographic trade 
with a NEW developing ink that is specially 
compounded to resist both acids and alkalies 
while retaining a high degree of ink recep- 
tivity, we make the following temporary offer: 


DEVELOPING INK 
One Gallon $3.25 


The regular price is $6.50 


TECHNO CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


226 LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: WOrth 4-8248 














PLATE COATING 
SOLUTION 


You can make a superior plate coating 
solution, which gives uniform results, and 


gives longer runs than albumin, for less 


than 
50° per gallon 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


TECHNO-CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


226 LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: WOrth 4-8248 














PLATE WEAR? 


SEND for FREE BOOKLET 
LONGER LIFE FOR PLATES 


SMART : 2 PLATEN 


PROCESS 








Sa PAT. PENDING 





CYLINDER TRUING 
WITHOUT DISMANTLING 


C. W. LATHAM 


6 LAFAYETTE AVE., BKLYN., N. Y. 
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To Produce Sensitized Metal 

As a result of interest in the de- 
velopment of high speed emulsions 
on metal, created by recent experi- 
ments of chemists and metallurgists, 
Taylor-Sloane Corp., New York, who 
has been active in the experiments, 
announces that the product will be 
produced at its new plant at Ten 
East 39 St., in New York. 

The base for the new photographic 
print is a non-ferrous alloy that comes 
in rolls and sheets of almost any 
thickness or length. The metal is 
inhibited by electro chemical proc- 
esses and treated for coating with all 
types of photographic emulsions. Be- 
cause of its non-shrinking factor and 
durability, sensitized metal will have 
a broad field, it is felt, in mapping, 
microfilm, color work, advertising 
signs, enlargements, X-ray, and mo- 
tion picture film. 

Positive prints are made on the 
sensitized metal without any change 
in equipment or chemicals. The ac- 
tual time developing is reduced be- 
cause it is not necessary to dry out 
the moisture from the metal base. 
The prints on metal are said to have 
excellent detail combined with un- 
usual contrast and fine grain. Nega- 
tives are made on sensitized metal 
with a high reflecting surface. The 
exposure time and camera work are 
standard. Prints for enlargements may 
be made with an epidiascope. Posi- 
tive register in color work is claimed 
at all times. 

Lithography’s interest in sensitized 
metal is felt to be two-fold. First, 
the use of the material eliminates out 
of register work since sensitized metal 
is said to possess a constant coefh- 
cient of expansion and contraction 
which will provide accuracy in this 
respect. Second, the use of sensitized 
metal for the offset printing plate 
will provide a plate equal, it is 
claimed, in press wear to stainless 
steel. It is one third the weight and 
may be grained quite satisfactorily. 
It will not rust, oxidize, or crystallize 
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and tests have demonstrated, it is 
asserted, that the metal does not de- 
teriorate in or after the lithographic 
processes. The new alloy is being 
produced in sheets up to 60” x 144”. 

The present uses of sensitized metal 
include blowups from fine screen 
negatives, enlargements from small 
originals for color separation, and 
large single plates for posters, maps, 
etc. Sensitized metal will be avail- 
able at the new plant within the 
next 60 days, it is reported. 

. 
Strathmore Companion Grades 

Strathmore Paper Co., West Spring- 
field, Mass., announces a staple paper 
in two companion grades, Strathmore 
Book and Strathmore All-Rag Book. 
Strathmore Book, formerly known as 
Strathmore Highway Book, is de- 
signed for general printing and lith- 
ography. 

Strathmore Ail-Rag Book is intro- 
duced as a companion line to the 
more general-purpose Strathmore Book. 
This month Strathmore is conducting 
a direct-mail campaign to printers, 
publishers, advertisers, and consumers, 
showing by swatch and copy treat- 
ment specimen examples. 





Correction 

In our last month’s issue, Tomp- 
kins Printing Equipment Co., Detroit, 
was erroneously reported as the in- 
ventor of the new infra-red drying 
lamp for conditioning paper as it is 
fed to the offset press. While Tomp- 
kins Printing Equipment Co. is rep- 
resenting the manufacturer in the sale 
of the new drying lamp, the original 
development and research work on it 
was done by Bankers Lithographing 
Co., of Pittsburgh, with the coopera- 
tion of Duquesne Light Co., of Pitts- 
burgh. The photograph last month 
showing the equipment in operation 
was a view of the lamps in use on 
one of the presses at Bankers Litho. 
Inquiries, however, regarding its use 
may be addressed to Tompkins Print- 
ing Equipment Co., 545 West Larned, 
Detroit. 

* 

Rutherford Folder 

Rutherford Machinery Co., division 
of General Printing Ink Corp., New 
York, is distributing a folder describ- 
ing the Rutherford Photo-Composing 
Machine and showing examples of its 
application and versatility. Copies 
available. 




















Use the GENERAL 


for Your Typography Needs 


Our Complete Composing Room Service 


is open Day and Night better to serve you. 


Among our Clientele there are many 
Lithographers . . . You, too, can buy 
Typography handled economi- 


effective 


cally. Send your copy to us for 


REPRODUCTION PROOFS 
TRANSPARENT PROOFS 


GENERAL COMPOSITION CO. 


470 ATLANTIC AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
Telephone LIBerty 8063 














NEW YORE 
OO PtARL 








Do away with uncertain 


PAPER CONTROL 


Discover for your self interest 
the efficiency of 


Southworth 
Paper Conditioners 


The PROVEN AERATING EQUIPMENT 
ut | | 


Four-Compartment Paper Conditioning Machine 


We also manufacture heavy duty punching, perforating, 
and ane cornering machines. Special machinery built 
to order. 








Patented 














Holdfast Paper Hangers for 
conditioning paper without machinery. 


Write for descriptive literature 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE Co. 


PORTLAND MAINE 


EVERY TYPE OF ROLLER 
FOR 
Lithographic Work 


There are today a diversity of rollers for use on 
offset presses. 
To meet these demands we manufacture, 


STAR RUBBER ROLLERS 
GRAIN AND SMOOTH LEATHER ROLLERS 
MOLLETON. VELVETEEN AND MOLESKIN 
ROLLERS 


In addition to these lithograph Rollers, we also 

manufacture 

CRESCENT OIL ROLLERS 
which are today giving universal satisfaction, due to 
their endurance and ink distributing qualities. 

We do not recommend any type of roller, either for 
ink or water, that will have the slightest tendency to 
scratch the plate, for we know how expensive and 
delicate the plates are. 


REMEMBER — 
“GOOD ROLLERS CREATE GOOD IMPRESSIONS” 


and order from any one of the addresses below 





an GHAM BROTHERS mamenitd 


FOUND “s 1849 


) Kind off Koller 


nd Uddesive 


By -—-¥ BALTIMORE ROCHESTER 
SO 


STREET 6 ercenaib oe & agent OTe 12) COLVUE STREET 900 HUDSON AVENUE esie® 











STANDARD LITHO 
GRAINING CO. 


We Specialize in 


ZINC and ALUMINUM 
PLATES 


UNGRAINED - GRAINED 
REGRAINED 


A Trial Order Will Convince 


1432 E. 49th St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Telephone: HENDERSON 0811 
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The Hartford Newsdaily 
(from page 59) 


Of course we have to experiment rather 
slowly, because we don’t have a big crew, 
and we push through fifty to sixty half- 
tones a day with one man making them. 

Question: I have a newspaper in a 
town of 35,000 people. Do you think it 
would be feasible for me to go along with 
my present equipment, getting out my reg- 
ular paper, and get out a sixteen-page 
magazine section for the Sunday paper by 
offset ? 

Mr. Clemow: I wouldn't wait five 
minutes. I would put it out Saturday and 
make the Saturday paper a bell ringer, if 
I could, and it really will do a job with 
pictures. 

Question: Is offset particularly adapted 
to a tabloid page, or is it your belief that 
a full-sized page of eight columns can be 
made up equally attractive and printed 
equally as attractively? 

Mr. Clemow: They started out with 
eight column pages in Trenton, I notice, 
and have dropped to a tabloid size, 
but there is no particular reason for that. 
Of course, they have a tremendous press 
down there, and they are only using part 
of its capacity, but if you have a standard 
size paper and are looking to offset, I 
should think the thing to do would be to 
put in a small unit and run tabloid-size 
picture supplements for a while, and if it 
looks good, switch it over, because the 
same press will print tabloid or standard 
size and fold the same. 

We are using a 32-inch web and print- 
ing a 16-inch paper, and the only limit 
on this press is that the cut off is 22% 
inches, so the paper has to be 11% inches 
wide. We can drop down to any multi- 
ple of that we wish. 

Question: A few months ago I received 
from the Melbourne Argus, Melbourne, 
Australia, several copies of supplements 
that they print there every week. They 
get out a picture supplement, a maga- 
zine supplement, and a cookery supple- 
ment. I am not sure that they get out the 
cooking supplement every week. They 
have been using offset since 1925, and 
those sections are printed on 32-pound 
St. Lawrence newsprint. They use 133- 
line screen, and they do a beautiful job. 
I have no idea what sort of ink is used 
or what it costs, but they are doing a 
very beautiful job of 133-line halftones 
on regular 32-pound newsprint made in 
Canada. 

Mr. Clemow: The whole point I think 
is this, while they are doing a magazine 
job, they have a little more time to spend 
on their halftones than we. If we were 
able to work over our halftones a little 
more, perhaps we could cut down the 
quality of our paper, although I would be 
against it. 

Question: I think your assumption 
about the time is not quite correct. He 
says, as I recall it, that they go to press 
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sometime in the morning and print about 
140,000 a week, and when the plane 
comes in from England with new pictures 
they make over the entire paper and are 
back on the press at two o'clock in the 
afternoon with practically an entirely new 
edition. I was much interested in the 
letter from Australia because I had un- 
undersood that newsprint was just about 
out for offset printing. The letter from 
Australia very specifically stated that it 
was not necessary to use special paper. 

Question: If I heard correctly you said 
your halftones cost you about a cent and 
a quarter to a half per square inch. Is that 
up to your transparent positives, ready to 
paste on the glass? 

Mr. Clemow: That is right, ready to 
print. 

In ads we pull proofs from electrotype 
plates and put them in or set them up in 
halftones, if we get the original copy. We 
have no charge for art work. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we have a very small charge 
for going into the advertiser's store and 
taking pictures of his merchandise. We 
don't charge him anything for the art 
work in the plant. 

If the customer submits a proof of an 
ad which has been running in another 
paper, we do not re-set it. We don’t clip 
out of the other paper because that is a 
reproduction on newsprint. We have picked 
pictures up with proper credit from other 
papers where they are reproduced én _half- 
tone and, by reducing them, we can print 
a reproduction from another paper with 
more clarity than the original in the paper 
itself. 

Question: That is picking up a 55 
or 60-line space and shooting it to 130? 

Mr. Clemow: Yes. 


The Multi-Color Press 
(from page 69) 

when any run up to 10,000 sheets 
they are printed in the afternoon and 
then backed up by the night shift. 

One company emphasizes that their 
first four-color offset press started off 
and went into production on the third 
day after our erectors left the job. 
This press ran, the first day, includ- 
ing make-ready, 16,000 sheets of a 
very heavy solid label form. About 
80% of the sheet had three and four 
colors solid, one over the other, and 
it was unquestionably a severe test 
for a four-color press on the very 
first job. The job was over 100,000 
sheets and was completed with no 
wearing of the plates on the third 
and fourth colors throughout the 
entire run. 

We emphasize that no particular 
jobs are picked for the four-color 
press. It is common practice to run 


the jobs just as the manufacturing 
office assigns the work to the various 
presses, but, in the majority of cases 
it seems to be the plan to keep the 
longer runs on four-color presses. 

A definite statement has been made, 
based on experience, that, in connec- 
tion with blankets, the four-color ma- 
chine uses less than two-color presses. 
Ghosting of old work is less preva- 
lent on the four-color than on two- 
color presses, and apparently does 
not show at all on the four-color 
blankets. This is probably due to 
the excessively thin film of concen- 
trated color which is used on the 
machine. 

Practically all types of paper are run 
on the four-color press—coated two 
sides, offset book, and super. Of 
course, the object is to pick the right 
paper for the job. Recent develop- 
ments in colors—during the past few 
years, and in recent months—have, in 
the opinion of users, eliminated the 
necessity for guess work or worry as 


to overtones or density. This, of 
course, indicates definite progress 
made in multi-color inks. There has 


also been marked advancement in the 
drying quality of colors, not alone by 
the dryers themselves, but through 
the more recent development of syn- 
thetic resins, which can be com- 
pounded into the colors for drying 
and eliminating offset. Based on the 
enthusiastic statements of actual users 
of four-color presses, there can be but 
one conclusion and that is increased 
use of four-color equipment in the 
future which, unquestionably, will 
mean an increased volume for offset 
lithography. 

There is no question in my mind 
but that offset lithography will con- 
tinue to grow, for the definite reason 
that it has so many applications, and 
that new applications are constantly 
being found for the process. This 
means, of course, that new work will 
be created for lithography, but, on 
the other hand a very large volume 
of work will unquestionably be di- 
verted to the offset process from the 
other printing methods. It is a far 
cry from the small single-color offset 
press of 1906 to the four-color giant 
of today, which will handle a sheet 
50 x 69” at speeds in excess of 4000 
four-color sheets per hour. 
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COLOR SEPARATIONS « 
BLACK AND WHITE- 
COLOR CORRECTED 
NEGATIVES READY FOR 
THE PHOTO-COMPOSING 
MACHINE ¢ POSITIVES « 
PROVING « ¢ PRESS 
PLATES: ALBUMEN DEEP 
ETCH « « « 


‘(o): GUARANTEE the same 
confidence and integrity that 


would be found in your own plant. 








WE OPERATE NO PRESSES NOR 
ARE WE AFFILIATED WITH ANY 
LITHOGRAPHIC HOUSE .... 


SWART-REICHEL, INC. 


Producers of Photo-Lith Work to the Trade 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-1906-7 





A trial will sell when the product is 


OKAY 


Therefore we urge every lithographer 
to send for samples of — 


OKAY DEVELOPING INK 


A time tested material with every quality a developing ink 
should have — also made for deep etch plates. 


OKAY OPAQUE 


The finest negative opaque on the market - 
sotisfaction assur 


MASKING OPAQUE 
A recent development, o water soluble opaque for masking on 
celluloid sheets; smooth flowing and non-sticking in humid 
weather 


consistency and 


REX OPAQUE (Red) 


An opaque for poper films and giass, will not chip or crack, 
and dries rapidly 


All of these photo-offset specialities ere manufectured and 


F. G. OKIE, Inc. 


247 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


or their agents. Also menufecturers of high-grede 
phote-offset inks, fine printing inks, compounds, etc. 
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American-Made 


LENSES 


for Photolithography 


“The Most Exact Tools” 


GOTAR ANASTIGMAT 
#:6.8, €:8, €:10 


Assuring freedom from dis- 
tortion, this is the ideal lens 


ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
#:9 to £:16 


The ideal lens for color 
separation negatives. Color- 
corrected to produce images 
of the same size, to cor- 
rectly superimpose in the 
finishing process Focal 
lengths: 12 to 70 inches 
New sizes 4 and 6” for 
color separation blowups 
from 35 mm. Kodachrome. 


GOERZ PRISMS 
of the Highest Accuracy — For reversed 
negatives to save stripping the film, and 
reduction work. 


for intricate subjects requir- 
ing an intense clarity of def- 
inition. Focal lengths: 8% 
to 24 inches. 








For FREE literature address DEPT. P L 5 


CPGOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


317 EAST 34°" ST 


NEW’ YORK CITY 


American Lens Makers since 1899 
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Abstracts of important current articles, 
patents, and books, compiled by the Re- 
search Department of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Inc. These abstracts 
represent statements made by the authors 
of articles abstracted, and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of the 
Research Department. Mimeographed lists 
have been prepared of (1) Periodicals 
Abstracted by the Department to Litho- 
graphic Research, and (2) Books of Inter- 
est to Lithographers. Either list may be 
obtained for six cents, or both for ten 
cents in coin or U. S. stamps. Address 
the Department of Lithographic Research, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Photography and Color 


Correction 
Skelettype. Anonymous. Deutscher 


Drucker, 46, Jan. 1940, p. 118. The 
invention of E. E. Eckardt, this is a 
process of reproducing continuous- 
tone originals by treating a photo- 
graphic image so as to produce a 
reticulated formation somewhat re- 
sembling collotype. The negative so 
obtained is then photoprinted on 
metal and etched into relief, the final 
result being an illustration with a 
grain effect. The use of a half-tone 
screen obviously is dispensed with; 
Skelettype is particularly intended for 
illustrations to be used with cheaper 
grades of paper and where economy 
is a factor. (American Photo-En- 
graver, 32, No. 4, April 1940, pp. 
358-9). 

Positives on Metal Now Avail- 
able for Offset. A. C. Austin. Na- 
tional Lithographer, 47, No. 3, Mar. 
1940, pp. 24, 54. Dot-etching can 
be done by reflected light more easily 
than by transmitted light. Paper posi- 
tives used by photo-engravers for 
black-and-white work are impracti- 
cal for color work due to stretching 
and shrinking of the paper. The G. 
Cramer Dry Plate Company has suc- 
ceeded in coating aluminum plates 
with silver bromide emulsion; upon 
these plates unbreakable four-color 
half-tone positives can be made that 
will not shrink, that can be viewed 
for correction by direct light, and 
that can be dot-etched in the same 
manner and with the same chemicals 
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as positives on glass. Negatives are 
made in the camera from the cor- 
rected positives without the use of 
a screen. 

Vignetted Screens. M. _ Leeden. 
Modern Lithographer and Offset 
Printer, 36, No. 2, Feb. 1940, pp. 
15-6. Vignetted screens can be used 
in contact with the sensitive plate. 
The production of a vignetted screen 
for experimental work is described. 
As there is no control over the scale 
of gradation as in half-tone negative 
making in the camera, the dot forma- 
tion in the screen must be correctly 
related to the range of density in the 
negative or positive which is being 
printed. The use of vignetted screens 
to make half-tone negatives in ordi- 
mary cameras in daylight is not prac- 
tical due to inability of obtaining the 
desire. modified range of contrast. 
Appreciation of a paper by F. J. 
Tritton and E. T. Wilson on the 
subject of vignetted screens is voiced. 

Separation Negatives from 35- 


mm. Film. J. E. Wilson. Photo 
Technique, 2, No. 3, Mar. 1940, 
pp. 21-3; No. 4, Apr. 1940, pp. 
24-7. The author sets forth a 


standardized and complete technique 
for making separation negatives for 
paper prints from 35-mm. color trans- 
parencies, including masks. Equip- 
ment, selection of negative material 
and developer, determination of filter 
factors for negative material, method 
of exposure and development, and 
the making of masks for color 
correction are described in detail. 
The article is well illustrated. 
Variables in Color Reproduction. 


H. P. Paschel. Mopern_ LITHOG- 
RAPHY, 8, No. 3, Mar. 1940, pp. 
20-3, 65. The influence exerted on 


the density values of a set of color 
separation negatives by the spectral 
characteristics of *the colors in the 
original is examined. It is advisable 


to shoot half-tones slightly higher 
than necessary, and then reduce by 
dot-etching the areas needing reduc- 








tion. Color filters are sufficiently 
accurate, and the color sensitivity of 
modern dry plates is of such ex- 
cellent quality as to minimize these 
factors as causes for color correction. 
Photographic color printing proc- 
esses more closely fulfili theoretical 
requirements than do photomechani- 
cal processes. Paper should reflect 
the entire visible spectrum with a 
minimum of absorption. Deficiencies 
in the spectral characteristics of pig- 
ments used in printing inks are the 
real and chief cause necessitating 
color correction. 

The Preparation of Vignetted or 
Contact Screens. F. J. Tritton and 
E. T. Wilson. Photographic Journal, 
80, Mar. 1940, pp. 59-64. The 
history and development of vignetted 
half-tone screens is and 
new experimental work in making 
such screens is described. Small de- 
fects in the ruled screen used in pre- 
paring a vignetted screen produce 
outstanding defects in the resulting 
vignetted screen. Such defects have 
been eliminated by using diaphragms 
with twenty accurately positioned 
apertures. Great latitude in  ad- 
justing the contrast of the screen 1s 
obtained through the use of three 
such multi-aperture diaphragms, each 
with apertures of a different size, the 
exposure through each diaphragm be- 
ing modified as required. _ IIlustra- 
tions and dimensions of these dia- 
phragms are given. Several methods 
of making vignetted screens are 
practical, and each camera operator 
should be able to make his own 
screens without elaborate apparatus. 
A bibliography is included. 


reviewed, 


Tone Rendering by Vignetted or 
Contact Screens. F. J. Tritton and 
E. T. Wilson. Photographic Journal, 
80, Mar. 1940, pp. 65-71. The 
literature indicates that vignetted half- 
tone screens can or do produce better 
tone rendering than the usual cross- 
line screen, but satisfactory evidence 
in support of this belief is lacking. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
PRESS CLEANERS 


are daily demonstrating their efficiency in in- 
creasing Output and Lowering Production Costs 














THIS IS OUR METHOD OF REMOVING INK FROM PRESS | 





We invite you to take advantage of our thirty day trial 
offer. If interested write and let us know the size and 
make of your press 
PRESS CLEANER & MFG. CO. 


112 Hamilton Ave. 
Cleveland, O. 
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“MACHINE MADE PLATES 
DEEP ETCH or ALBUMIN 
HAND TRANSFERS - - - © 
COLOR PROVING . - - ° 
COLOR SEPARATION’ - - ° 
BLACK AND WHITE- - . - 
COLOR CORRECTED NEGATIVES 
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DRISCOLL S 


Coverwell 
INKS 


OFFSET 


LETTERPRESS 
ANILINE 


> 


MARTIN DRISCOLL & CO. 


610 FEDERAL STREET ~ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH PLANT IN MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








‘“SULLEBARGER’’ 








for 


DEEP ETCH CHEMICALS 








CAMERAS 
SCREENS 

LENSES 

ARC LAMPS 
VACUUM FRAMES 
WHIRLERS 
SUPPLIES 











E. T. SULLEBARGER CO. 


110 FULTON STREET 538 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The densities of an ideal screen nega- 
tive are given, and the actual densi- 
ties produced experimentally on 
screen positives from negatives made 
with a number of vignetted screens 
are presented. None of the curves 
showing these densities corresponds 
with either the ideal negative or 
positive, and no improvement has 
yet been shown over the results ob- 
tained with the cross-line screen. So 
far as tone rendering alone is con- 
cerned, the cross-line screen is felt 
to be more flexible than the vignetted 
screen, but the latter may have other 
advantages in certain applications. A 
discussion of this paper is included. 


Planographic Printing Surfaces 
and Plate Preparation 

Printing Method. W. W. Maher 
and C. G. Schoof (to American Can 
Company). U. S. Patent No. 
2°192,924 (Mar. 12, 1940). The 
method of preparing a plurality of 
color printing plates for a multt- 
color design in a printing machine, 
which comprises providing individual 
color plates, each with a plurality of 
registration elements disposed in pre- 
determined positions, and thereafter 
successively locating said plates by 
means of said registration elements 
upon a frame having a design carrie: 
thereby for the purpose of impart- 
ing the design to said plate, holding 
the plate upon said frame and photo- 
graphically imparting a design of the 
individual color thereto during the 
holding operation, then utilizing said 
registration elements to successively 
locate each of said plates in pre- 
determined position upon a_ print- 
ing instrumentality prior to a print- 
ing operation, and then printing from 
said plates. 


The Life of a Plate.  Inker. 
Modern Lithographer and Offset 
Printer, 36, No. 2, Feb. 1940, pp. 


20, 22. Presses with damaged or 
poorly set parts, and paper contain- 
ing a lot of fluff and dust lower 
printing quality and limit the life of 
the plate. Other factors which in- 
fluence printing life are the character 
of the job, type of ink, experience 
of the pressman, whether the plate 
is a first or a repeat plate, and 
blanket condition. The 


pressman 
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cannot be blamed if plates that have 
been ‘‘etched down” after proving 
soon start to deteriorate. Plates 
should be rolled up when taken off 
the press temporarily, and as few 
alterations as possible should be made. 

Stainless Steel Plates in the Press- 
room. W. N. Misuraca. National 
Lithographer, 47. No. 3, Mar. 1940, 
pp. 30, 44. After development the 
stainless steel plate should be gummed 
up with Mirac plate base, fanned dry, 
washed out with water, and gummed 
up with plain gum. The ink should 
then be washed out with turpentine 
or Lithotine, a thin film of asphaltum 
applied, and the plate put on the 
press. Any kinks or buckles in the 
plate will be difficult to straighten out, 
and it is almost impossible to stretch 
the plate. The asphaltum is then 
washed out with water, the plate inked 
up, a coating of Mirac plate base 
applied and fanned dry, and the plate 
The plate 
The use 


washed again with water. 
is then ready for printing. 
of an excessive amount of fountain 
solution is not recommended for steel 
plates. 


Equipment and Materials 

Essentials of a Photographic Labo- 
ratory. R. W. St. Clair and D. 
Powell. Photo Technique, 2, No. 4, 
Apr. 1940, pp. 14-8. The essentials 
of a darkroom planned for efficiency 
are given. Location, floors, 
sinks and plumbing, shelf space for 
chemicals and equipment, apparatus 
needed, electrical equipment, and ven- 
tilation are considered. 


walls, 


Paper and Ink 


Developments in the Dispersion 
of Carbon Black. L. J. Venuto. 
Paint, Oil and Chemical Review, 102, 
No. 7, Mar. 28, 1940, pp. 32-7, 61. 
Certain types of carbon black possess 
an active surface which allows rapid 
wetting and easy dispersion. The 
physical condition of the black has a 
marked effect on its dispersing prop- 
erties. The wetting characteristics of 
the vehicle are of great importance in 
the speed of dispersion of carbon 
black and in the stability of the re- 
sulting product. Certain- addition 
agents and solvent mixtures have 


proved _ beneficial. 


Pre-mixing and 





sweating help to reduce milling time. 
The combination of high viscosity 
milling and certain specific dispersing 
agents yields the highest commercial 
degree of true colloidal dispersion 
with the accompanying brilliant black- 
ness, gloss, and other desirable prop- 
erties. In ball and pebble milling, a 
careful balance between resin, black, 
and solvent must be maintained to 
secure most ethicient dispersion. 


The Velo Cold Set Process in 
Printing and Its Relationship to 
Paper. F. G. Breyer. Condensations 
of papers presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
New York, Feb. 19-22, 1940. Pub- 
lished by the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 122 
East 42nd Street, New York, New 
York. Photo Engravers’ Bulletin, 29, 
No. 8, Mar. 1940, pp. 28-32; Print- 
ing Equipment Engineer, 59, No. 6, 
Mar. 1940, p. 13. A new approach 
to the problem of high speed print- 
ing and better printing is in the 
form of ink, apparatus, and a proc- 
ess whereby the ink sets or dries 
cold rather than by the application 
of heat. Cold set printing is the 
process of drying ink by freezing 
instead of by absorption, evaporation, 
oxidation, or polymerization. The 
fluidity of the ink necessary to feed 
it properly from the fountain to the 
relief surfaces is realized by melt- 
ing the solid that will finally be de- 
posited on the paper. The fountain, 
the carriage stee!s, and the plate 
cylinder are heated by hot water 
within. This keeps the ink fluid and 
controllable. When the hot ink 
touches the relatively cold paper, it 
solidifies without penetration and re- 
mains as a solid deposit in relief 
on the top of the fibers. The fibers 
may be loose or tight, coated or un- 
coated. There is no lateral spread 
or vertical penetration due to fiber 
suction as with liquid inks. Pene- 
tration may be accomplished if de- 
sired by heating the paper after 
printing. 

Laboratory Evaluation of Paper 
Coating Raw Materials. ©. G. 
Landes. Condensations of papers 
presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp 
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‘“J¢°s All in Knowing How?’ 
--says the Crescent Gink 


In ink, too, it’s “knowing how” that counts! Many years of research 
in the laboratory and practical experience.in the field has constantly 
increased Crescent’s ink knowledge! Crescent inks cost you no more 


—do more for you! 


CRESCENT INK AND COLOR CO. 


WALTER CONLAN, President 
464 N. Fifth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














NEW & REMANUFACTURED 
We Cover the West Coast LITHOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 


If you are west of Chicago we can help you keep the 
wheels moving (and the profits rolling in) by supplying 
you quickly with dependable equipment, photo supplies 
and chemicals from one of our six completely stocked officés 


HEADQUARTERS j EQUIPMENT 
ON THE WEST PHOTO SUPPLIES a 
COAST FOR } CHEMICALS srry, owe 


Your phone will bring a representative — quickly! THE fy L ABRAMS COM PANY 
© e 


PHOTO PROCESS DEPARTMENT 


THE CALIFORNIA INK C0O., Inc. “Your Supply House” 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND SEATTLE 1639 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
SALT LAKE CITY SHANGHAI, CHINA 























MAKE MONEY Au 


with : ; 
VARLTYPER Extra Gine Blocking Medium 


Hundreds of Lithographers 
are making money by using 
the Vari-Typer . . . the 
composing Type Writer with 
oe rwers J faces and spaces. 


This compact machine reduces 
composition costs for forms, 


bulletins, booklets, catalogs, 
folders, etc., for Offset re- 
production. Investigate the 
Money Making possibilities 


in your business. 
WRITE TODAY for new demonstration portfolio, ‘‘How to Make 


ee = d — VARI-TYPER” .. . with actual samples of work 
RALPH C. COXHEAD CORPORATION OPAQUE 


333 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Supber* Plate Etch | JOHNSTARK Water Fountain Etch Litho up er-Lac 
> ganeeveres . Highly Concentrated—Laboratory Controlled for pH 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED value. One gallon makes 258 gals. pH 3.8 or 516 gals. LATE PRESERVATIVE 
1 gallon will make 6 gallons of plate PH 4.6. noun plates. Its aan” al easy 
etch. For zinc or aluminum plates. PRESSROOM CONTROL CHART application is a very desirable im- 
Price $6.00 per gal. Stock sol.: 2 oz. gum sol. 14° Baume to 2 gals. water. provement over other lacquers. 
$ ° q Fountain sol. of various pH values, obtained as follows: Per Pint $1.50 Per Quart $2.75 
ors *For pH value 4.6 add % oz. Etch to 2 gals. of Stock sol. Per Half Galion $5.00 
JOHN STARK Non-Poisonous ce a - 0 “ Per Gal. $8.00 
6 “4 
PLATE ETCH - 2. « ' zs 
HIGHLY CONCENTRATED iat ii 3.8 : a sical Asphaltum Wash-out 
1 gallon will make 4 gallons of plate p Bd or zine anc Y or aluminum is considered Solution 
etch. For zine or aluminum plates. ’ . A smooth, strong, ink receptive 
Price $5.00 per gal Price $6.00 per gal. plate wash-out solution. 
: . ALL OUR PRODUCTS ARE LABORATORY CONTROLLED | One Gal. $3.50 Half Gal. $2.00 











Manufactured and Controlled in the JOHN STARK Laboratories, So. Hadley Falls, Mass., U. S. A. 


Write us for Prices and Information on Taylor pH control equipment. 
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and Paper Industry, New York, Feb. 
19-22, 1940. Published by the 
Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York, New York. ‘In 
this presentation the evaluation of 
coating raw materials is covered as 
follows: (1) A description is given 
of suitable detailed methods of pre- 
paring coating colors and making 
and testing small coated sheets. (2) 
Examples of typical data are given, to 
show how they may be used in 
practical mill operation. (3) Sug- 
gestions are made for desirable im- 
provements in the evaluation meth- 
ods as now available. 

Moisture Expansivity of Paper. 
Anonymous. Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry 
Tentative Standard 7447 m-40. 
Paper Trade Journal, 110, No. 13, 
Mar. 28, 1940, pp. 28-9. The ap- 
paratus and procedure for determin- 
ing the expansion or contraction of 
paper with decrease of 
moisture content is described in de- 
tail. Results are said to obtain within 
two per cent, and are reported as 
the percentage change of length for 
a decrease from 65 per cent relative 
humidity to 50 per cent relative hu- 
midity. 


increase or 


General 

Offset Technique. J. Stark. Inland 
Printer, 104, No. 6, Mar. 1940, pp. 
71-4. The following subjects are 
discussed briefly: (1) asphaltum 
washout solutions, (2: humidity con- 
trol, (3) offset mewspapers, (4) 
proving deep-etched plates, (5) hy- 
drofluoric acid hazards, (6) paper 
draw, and (7) durability of albumin 
plates. 


Miscellaneous 

Which Type Are You? C. F. 
Geese. National Lithographer, 47, 
No. 3, Mar. 1940, p. 20. The ideal 
type of pressman is the man who 
makes the press do most of the work. 
When starting a job, ink should not 
be applied to the clean rollers with 
a knife, too much moisture should 
not be run on the plate, and ink that 
is not working properly should be 


changed. Trouble can be avoided 


by periodically doing certain things; 
loose hose connections, worn suckers, 
faulty air blowers cause trouble. 
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Stripping Methods and Materials. 
G. L. Wakefield. Process Engravers’ 
Monthly, 47, No. 555, Mar. 1940, 
pp. 75, 77. The best known Kodak 
and Ilford stripping films and plates 
are discussed. For stripping emul- 
sions from ordinary plates, two meth- 
ods described herein, one using a 
potassium carbonate stripping solu- 
tion and the other an alkaline forma- 
lin solution, are preferred to proces- 
ses using hydrofluoric acid. 

More about Proper Plant Light- 
ing. Anonymous. Midwestern Lithog- 
rapher, 4, No. 11, Mar. 1940, pp. 
7-9. The poor results obtained many 
times when doing color work by 
artificial daylight 
caused by: (1) incorrect positioning 
of the daylight fixtures resulting in 
glare or shine, (2) proximity of yel- 
low light or sunlight and wattage of 
daylight fixtures too low to overcome 
it, (3) dirty reflectors, and (4) 
change in color temperature of light 
A screened 


equipment are 


due to replacing bulbs, etc. 
and properly lighted inspection and 
mark-out booth is recommended. Two 
200-watt industrial spotlights should 
be used to light a one-color press, 
or each unit of a multi-color press. 
Photogravure Notes. H. M. Cart- 
wright. Process Engravers’ Monthly, 
46: 239, July 1939. The combina- 
tion of gravure with letterpress and 
offset printing is discussed. (Month/; 
Abstract Bulletin of Eastman Kodaé 
Company, 26, 1940, p. 77). 
Layouts for Stripping. T. Stephen- 
son. Lithographers’ Journal, 24, No. 
12, Mar. 1940, pp. 503, 520.  Lay- 
outs are ruled forms on Golden-rod, 
glass, celluloid, or any white heavy 
stock, both the di- 
mensions and positions of negatives 
to be stripped into flat form. The 
preparation and care of layouts and 


which indicate 


the stripping of paper negatives are 
discussed in detail. 

Varnishing and High Die Cutting. 
E. I. Shavitz. Midwestern Lithog- 
rapher, 4, No. 11, Mar. 1940, pp. 1, 
4. Share Your Knowledge Review, 
21, No, 5, Mar. 1940, p. 28. Direct 
mail advertising is a new field for 
spirit varnishing. Only specially proc- 
essed coated suitable for 
this purpose. 
is used on all types of packaging 


stocks are 
A non-scratch varnish 





subjected to rough handling.  Lac- 
quers should be used on jobs that 
require special protection, but should 
not replace spirit varnish where lustre 
is required. Laminating gives a beauti- 
a tough protective 
Parafhning 


ful lustre and 
coat but is expensive. 
and waxing, used for waterproofing, 
are less expensive but dull the finish. 
Kleen-stik, a new adhesive used on 
posters, and a new latex or rubber 
base adhesive are mentioned. High 
die cutting can be used to advantage 
in the booklet field. 

The Influence of pH in Lithog- 
raphy. I. H. Sayre. Midwestern 
Lithographer, 4, No. 11, Mar. 1940, 
pp. 6-7. The pH scale for express- 
ing alkalinity and acidity is explained. 
Control of the pH of lithographic 
coating and fountain solutions is es- 
sential to efficient work. The chemi- 
cal fading of colors in prints, book 
covers, posters, and showcards can in 
many cases be avoided by control of 
the pH of materials that come in 
contact with the color. Papers which 
more perma- 
The 
pH of materials which come in con- 
tact with metal foils affects the rate 
of corrosion in bronze printing. A 
pH of 5.6 to 5.8 is recommended for 
the electrotyper’s nickel plating bath. 

Spraying Printed Sheets. F. A. 
Hacker. MOpERN LITHOGRAPHY, 8, 
No. 3, Mar. 1940, pp. 24-7, 55. 
The non-offset spray gun (1) permits 


are nearly neutral are 
nent than strongly acid papers. 


greater press speeds, (2) eliminates 
slipsheeting and prevents offsetting, 
(3) permits running stronger colors, 
(4) reduces static, (5) permits run- 
ning varnish and gloss inks, (6) 
forces drying or surface setting of 
inks, (7) permits the use of coated 
two-sides stock on offset presses, (8) 
assists in jogging, folding, cutting, 
and binding, and (9) permits trap- 
ping of colors. The five principal 
adjustments, height of gun, amount 
amount of width and 
direction of spray, and duration of 
spray, are discussed and _ illustrated. 
The nature of the job and the kind 
of stock determine the kind of mix 
and the size of particles to be used. 
The atomized particles must be de- 
livered to the sheet dry. This equip- 
ment has been installed on all kinds 


of air, mix, 


of letterpress and litho presses. 








NOTE: This is a classified list of the companies which advertise regularly in MODERN LITHOGRAPHY. It will aid you in 
locating advertisements of equipment, materials or services in which you are particularly interested. Refer to the Advertiser’s Index, 
on page 95 for page numbers. “Say you saw it in Modern Lithography.” 


CHEMICALS 


Agfa-Ansco Corp. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 
Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. 
Philip A. Hunt Co. 

Litho Chemical & Supply Co. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Norman- Willets Co. 

Harold M. Pitman Co. 
Senefelder Co., Inc. 

J. M. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 
Sinclair and Valentine Co. 
John Stark Laboratories 

E. T. Sullebarger Co. 


Techno-Chemical Products Co., Inc. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING 
(Zinc, Aluminum, Glass and Multilith Plates) 


Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Corp. 
International Printing Ink Div. of Interchemical Corp. 
Litho Plate Graining Co. of America, Inc. 

Reliable Litho Plate Graining Co. 

Senefelder Co., Inc. 

Standard Litho Graining Co. 


GRAINING AND REGRAINING MATERIALS 


International Printing Ink Corp. 
Senefelder Co., Inc. 


J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 
INKS—(Varnishes and Dryers) 


Braznell Company 

Crescent Ink & Color Co. of Penna. 

Martin Driscoll & Co. 

Howard Flint Ink Co. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 

International Printing Ink Div. of Interchemical Corp. 
E. J. Kelly Co. 

George H. Morrill Co. Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 
F. G. Okie, Inc. 

H. D. Roosen Co. 

The Senefelder Co., Inc. 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 

Sinclair & Carroll Co. 

Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Russell Ernest Baum (Folding Machy.) 

The Christensen Machine Co. (Bronzers) 

Ralph C. Coxhead Corp. (Composing Machines) 

Ben Day, Inc. (Shading Medium) 

Dexter Folder Co. (Folding Machy.) 

General Composition Co. (Transfer Proofs) 

International Business Machines Corp. (Typewriters) 
Leiman Bros., Inc. (Vacuum Pumps) 

Planographers Rig & Reel Co. (Typewriter Attachment ) 
Southworth Machine Co. (Paper Conditioning Equipment) 
Tompkins Printing Equipment Co. (Paper Conditioners) 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. (Typewriters) 


PAPER 


The Martin Cantine Co. 
Chillicothe Paper Co. 
Hammermill Paper Co. 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. 
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Sorg Paper Co. 

Strathmore Paper Co. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Geo. A. Whiting Plover Co. 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co. 


PHOTO DRY PLATES AND FILMS 


Agfa Ansco Corp. 

G. Cramer Dry Plate Co. (Photo Dry Plates) 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

Hammer Dry Plate & Film Co. 
Norman-Willets Co. 


Harold M. Pitman Co. 


PLATE MAKING EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


American Type Founders Sales Corp. 

Artists Supply Co. (Opaque) 

California Ink Co., Inc. 

The Douthitt Corp. 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. (Lenses) 

Thor Holland Co. (Arc and Printing Lamps) 

William Korn, Inc. (Litho Crayon and Litho Crayon Paper 
Pencil Mfrs.) 

Lanston Monotype Machine Co. 

Macbeth Arc Lamp Co. (Arc and Printing Lamps) 

National Carbon Co., Inc. (Carbons) 

Norman- Willets Co. 

F. G. Okie, Inc. (Opaques—Developing Inks) 

Harold M. Pitman & Co. 

Repro-Art Machinery Co. (Cameras, Lenses, etc.) 

Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 

Senefelder Co., Inc. 

Simplex Specialty Co., Inc. (Film Dryers) 

E. T. Sullebarger Co. 


PLATE MAKING SERVICES 


Baker Reproduction Co. 
Modern Litho Plate Co. 
Photo-Litho Plate Service Co. 
Swart-Reichel, Inc. 


PRESSROOM EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


M. L. Abrams Co. (Used and Reconditioned Equipment) 

American Type Founders Sales Corp. (Presses—Offset Spray 
Gun, etc.) 

Bingham Brothers Co. (Rollers, etc.) 

Sam’! Bingham Son Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 

Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co., Div. General Printing Ink Corp. 

Godfrey Roller Co. (Dampening Rollers). 

Harris-Seybold-Potter Co. (Presses) 

Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co. (Rollers) 

International Press Cleaners & Mfg. Co. (Press Cleaner) 

International Printing Ink Div. of Interchemical Corp. 

Kimble Electric Co. (Motors) 

Ortleb Machinery Co. (Ink Agitators) 

Harold M. Pitman Co. 

Rapid Roller Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 

The Rathbun & Bird Co., Inc. (Machinists) 

Roberts & Porter, Inc. 

Senefelder Co., Inc. 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc. 

Sinclair and Valentine Co. (Blankets) 

Steelitho Plate Corp. (Blanket Cleaner, Steel Plates, etc.) 

E. T. Sullebarger Co. 

W. A. Taylor & Co., Inc. (pH Control for Fountain Solutions) 

Vulcan Proofing Co. (Rollers and Blankets) 
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All classified advertisements will be 
charged for at the rate of ten cents 
per word. $2.00 minimum, except 
those of individuals seeking employ- 
ment, where the rate is five cents per 
word, $1.00 minimum. Address all 
replies to Classified Advertisements 
with Box Number, care of Modern 
Lithography, 254 W. 31st St., New 
York. Closing date: Ist of month. 


For Sale: 
Offset printed Shopping Guide 
paper, mid-Western city 6000 popu- 


lation. $25,000 annual volume; 
established nine years. Address Box 
#557. 

& 
For Sale: 

A Baldwin press washer practi- 
cally mew for 17x22 Harris LSB. 
173 zinc plates for this press— 
grained not over three times. Make 


offer. Address Box #558. 
Position Wanted: 

Expert photolithographer, 11 years 
practical experience modern color and 


black and white; camera, plates and 


photo composing machines. Will 
manage. Address Box #559. 
” 
For Sale: 
Power Hand Transfer Press. Fuchs 


and Lang #10%. Bed 44”x58”. 
Slab 42x54”. Complete reversible 


direct current electrical equipment. 
Excellent condition. Address Box 
+560. 


* 
Situation Wanted: 

Young man, 26 years of age, seek- 
ing position as a photographer and 
Nine year’s experience. 
Address Box 


platemaker. 
Locate anywhere. 
#561. 
e 
Sales Representative Wanted: 
Long established _ photogelatin 
printer doing high quality work in 
full color displays and offering unique 
combination black and 
white, and four-color process, has 


service in 


exclusive territory openings in At- 
lanta, Cleveland, Minneapolis, New 
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Orleans, Rochester. Commission basis 
Advertising support and list 
of prospective customers supplied to 


only. 


help sell product. Write fully, giv- 
ing other lines carried if any; refer- 
Address Box #563. 

a 


ences. 


Money to Invest: 

Commercial photographer, photo- 
stat, artist and chemist. Past ten 
years in motion pictures, wishes to 
invest $1,000 or more as active 
partner. New York preferred. Ad- 
dress Box #564. 

° 
Situation Wanted: 

Competent cameraman, 
and deep-etch platemaker, experienced 
shop foreman, accustomed to quality 
work, desires permanent connection. 
Any location considered. Address 
Box #566. 


albumin 


* 
Position Wanted: 

General Manager or in charge of 
Production. Unusual and varied ex- 
perience, particularly in large volume 
quality work at low prices. Very 
efficient and young. Practical and 
theoretical knowledge Camera, plate- 
making and Press work. Capable 
of talking to customers and estimat- 
ing. In addition to shop and exec- 
utive experience have sold thousands 
of dollars worth of work. Prefer 
Chicago location. Address Box 
#567. 


For Sale: 

Fuchs and Lang No. 8 Lithograph 
hand press 27x42”, compound gear 
complete for stone, also with base 
for metal, for sale reasonable or ex- 
change for small photo engraving 
camera, arc lamps, vacuum frame or 


holdfast seasoning hangers. Address 
Box 7568. 

e 
General Information Concerning 


Inventions and Patents: 

A reference book for inventors and 
manufacturers, also containing  sec- 
tions on the registration of trade- 
marks and copyrights, and a “Sched- 


ule of Government and Attorneys’ 
Fees'’—sent free on request. Simply 
ask for “booklet’’ and “fee schedule.” 
Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel, Reg- 
istered Patent and Trade-Mark At- 
torneys, 402 Bowen Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Wanted: 

Experienced plate maker, capable 
of handling stripping, color separa- 
tion, deep etch and albumen plates. 
Steady work for the right man. Write 
Box 37565. 

* 
Position Wanted: 

Young production executive now 
employed as superintendent of eight 
press plant, desires change. Will ac- 
cept secondary position in large plant 
where opportunity exists for advance- 


ment. Not a practical man, but 
familiar with all phases of offset pro- 
duction and costs. Go anywhere. 
Address Box #545. 
e 
Plate Graining: 
Send your zinc and aluminum 


plates to BELL for prompt, efficient 
and satisfactory graining. Bell Litho 
Plate Graining Co., 6611 Vine Vale 
Ave., Bell, Calif. 

* 
For Sale: 

One Steel Vacuum Frame 48x72 
with pump and motor also double 
arc lamp with rheostadts. Good 
condition. Address C. H. Haynes, 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 

o 
For Sale: 

50” Simplex Composing Machine 
(Directoplate) with overhead Arc 
Lamp and Electrical Equipment, A-1 
condition; also 24”x36” Wagner 
Hand Proof Press. Both cheap. Box 
# 562. 

oa 
Phila. Club Hears Stallman 
C. H. Stallman, of P. H. Glatfelter 


Co., paper manufacturers, Spring 
Grove, Pa., was guest speaker at the 
Philadelphia Litho Club's meeting 
last month. The subject of Mr. 


Stallman’s talk was “A Short Course 
in Paper Making”. His talk was 
supplemented with a sound moving 
picture which narrated the story of 
paper manufacture. 














“ASCO” 


(RED) 
OPAQUE 
BLOCKS OUT 
WITH A 
SINGLE STROKE 


Exceptional opaci- 
ty permits close 
contact with print. 
Ground extremely fine. Flows freely from brush, pen 
or airbrush. Leaves a thin smooth film that will 
not crack or chip off. 

Test it yourself — Send for a sample. 

ARTISTS SUPPLY COMPANY 

7610 Decker Ave. Cleveland, Ohie 


Ask your dealer for “‘Asco’’ 


TY Pe TTI 











10-DAYS FREE TRIAL 


The Planographers Rig & Reel 
pulls any carbon paper ribbon thru 
any typewriter — one space per 
stroke — no waste & no overlapping 
— for perfect repro-typing. Only 
$17.50! Just agree to express back 
in 10 days or remit the $17.50. 
Fully Guaranteed. 


PLANOGRAPHERS 
RIG & REEL CO. 
168 No. Meramac St. Louis, Mo. 

















“THE RATHBUN BIRD CO. be. 


IN BUSINESS SINCE 1898 


MACHINISTS 


For LITHOGRAPHERS — PRINTERS 





PLANTS MOVED REPAIR SERVICE 
MACHINES RE-CONDITIONED 


85 GRAND STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: CAnal 6-4145-4146 


LEIMAN BROS. ROTARY 


VACUUM 
— PUMPS— 


Blowers, Gas Pumps, 
Air Motors 
For operating Gas Burn- 
ing Blowpipes 
Furnaces 
Oil Burners 
Paper Feeders 
Bottle Fillers 
Gas Machines 
Atomizing 
Agitating Liquids 
Vacuum Printing Frames 
Printers, Bookbinders 
Machinery 
Efficient 
Powerful NOISELESS 


LEIMAN BROS. 
23 Walker Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

















3 TRIAL 


OFFER 


That's just what we mean — a 
chance to find out why hun- 
dreds prefer Supreme Offset 
Black. It's a clean working, hard 


SUPREME 
OFFSET 
3 el 4 


drying rich black with an abso- 
lute minimum of “greasing” on 
the plate. 

Write for information on our 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
& °. KELLY COMPANY 


1829 WN. Pitcher St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 














KORN’S 


LITHOGRAPING CRAYONS 
CRAYON PAPER PENCILS 
STICK TUSCHE 
LIQUID TUSCHE 
“4 RUBBING INK 
04 TRANSFER INK 
AUTOGRAPHIC TRANSFER INK 
MUSIC - PLATE TRANSFER INK 





Manufactured by 


WM. KORN, 
260 WEST STREET 


INC. 
NEW YORK 

















LARGE SIZE 
NEGATIVES & PLATES 


FOR THE TRADE 
48" Halftone 


NEGATIVES + gon fou 
PLATES Pecp-etch 


Photo Composing or Vacuum Frame 


to 72 inches 


Get in touch with us for your large size work. 


MODERN LITHO PLATE Co. 











406 WEST 31 ST. Tel. LA-4-3398 NEW YORK 


THE FASTEST SELLING 


RUSSELL FOLDERS IN AMERICA 
ERNEST 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST BAUM 
FOLDING MACHINE V ALUES 


615 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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To Make Transfer Paper 

J. H. & G. B. Siebold, Inc., New 
York, is again making its own Hy- 
klas Transfer Paper, it was announced 
last month. During the last World 
War the company made this product 
and has again been forced to do so 
The company 

manufacture 


by the present crisis. 
announces that it will 
transfer paper permanently, even if 
peace comes in order to stop future 
uncertainty over supplies. Trial sam- 
ples are available. 
* 
Mid-States Sample Folder 
Mid-States Gummed Paper Co., Chi- 
cago, has just produced a new at- 
tractive sample folder for its “Bril- 
liant Coated’’ gummed papers. By 
using a series of clever die cuts, the 
12 different colors of ‘Brilliant 
Coated’” gummed papers are displayed 
fan-shape inside of a diamond cut 
out cover. The arrangement of the 
colors is such that they simulate the 
facets of a diamond. “Brilliant 
Coated” gummed paper is a new line 
of gummed papers. A sample folder 
may be obtained through any Mid- 
States’ distributor. 
. 
Ideal Folder 
Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, has just distributed a folder 
describing its combination rollers for 
lithographic work. The various char- 
acteristics of Ideal rollers, designed 
for use as ink form rollers, ductors, 
distributors and intermediates for any 
make of flat-bed, offset or direct 
rotary presses engaged in the produc- 
tion of lithography, are outlined. 
Copies available. 
* 
Names Engelmann 
Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Co., 
division of General Printing Ink 
Corp., New York, announces the ap- 
pointment of William H. Engelman 
as western sales manager with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Mr. Engelmann, 
formerly assistant manager of the 
Chicago branch, has been with Fuchs 
& Lang for over twenty-five years. 
* 


The Rochester, N. Y., sales office 
of Forbes Lithograph Co. has moved 
to 239 Seneca Parkway in that city. 
W. S. Lloyd is in charge. 
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“Look here, Cuthbert. You may be president of Coconuts, Inc., but 
I'm the head salesman, and | want some advertising support!" 


- ++. Support wanted! 


T'S an old bromide, but it's true . .. a poor salesman 

needs advertising support, and a good one deserves it. 
Every line of advertising to the people who buy your goods, 
makes your firm and your products better known... 
supports the efforts of your salesmen. Regular advertising 
in the right trade papers reaches directly without fuss or 


waste the buyers you want to sell. 


If it's special support that you want to give to your 
sales department in the rapidly growing lithographic field, 
the right publication is 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


254 WEST 3ist STREET NEW YORK 








NYEPA Meeting May 27 

The annual meeting and election 
of officers of the New York Employ- 
ing Printers Association will be held 
May 27th at the Downtown Athletic 
Club, 19 West Street, New York. A 
speaker of national reputation will 
address the group before the election 
and William F. Riecker, president of 
N.Y.E.P.A., will submit the annual 
report. 

* 

RKS Awarded Fair Contract 

Rogers-Kellogg-Stillson, New York, 
has been awarded the contract for 
publishing and printing the official 
guide book for the New York World's 
Fair of 1940. The company has also 
been awarded the contract for pub- 
lishing a daily newspaper at the fair. 
William H. Walling, vice-president 
and treasurer of R-K-S is editor of 
the guide book. Kathryn Maddrey 
is managing editor, and Gerald Ford 
is advertising manager. Both letter- 
press and lithography will be used in 
the guide book and two and four 
colors will be used extensively in the 
advertising. According to official 
World's Fair figures, the number of 
copies sold of last year’s guide book 
was 1,300,000. The new book will 
be edited as a practical guide to the 
Fair rather than as a catalog. Exhi- 
bits will be classified as to subject in 
addition to being described editorially. 
More photographs will be used and 
a new map will be included. Rogers- 
Kellogg-Stillson is also arranging a 
graphic arts exhibit to be held in the 
Communications-Travel Building at 
the Fair. The exhibit will be based 
on the 500th anniversary of the in- 
vention of printing. 


J. C. Hall Buys New Plant 

J. C. Hall Co., printers and lithog- 
raphers, Providence, R. I., announces 
the purchase of a new plant at Paw- 
tucket, R. I, which it will occupy 
September Ist. The new plant pro- 
vides more than three acres of floor 
space, is said to possess ideal day- 
light working conditions, a layout 
permitting straight-line single-level 
production, and sufficient room for 
future extension of manufacturing ac- 
tivities. 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 





Don't take chances! 
Use AGFA REPROLITH, 


the ideal film for finer results in camera and contact work. Provides 
maximum contrast, greatest resolving power, extra latitude in devel- 


opment, anti-halation coating, safety base, dependable uniformity. 


Four types to choose from: 


I. REGULAR 

2. THIN-BASE 

3. ORTHOCHROMATIC 

4. ORTHOCHROMATIC THIN-BASE 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE BEST MATERIALS 


AGFA ANSCO «Made in Binghamton. New York, U. 8S. A. 
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a decided Sales Advan- 


tase, when you say: ‘It 






































will be Done ona.... | 


e Your own pride in plant equipment 
is a most effective selling influence 
— especially when your production 


is on a Harris. 
When you tell a customer that his job 


will be done on a Harris you say, in 


effect, that you have the best equipment 


made—equipment that, since 1906, has 
been the yardstick of Offset values. 


Harris—the pioneer builder of suc- 
cessful Offset presses—gives YOUR 
pressroom added prestige, and your 
customer increased confidence in you 


as a source of supply. 


* Harris Research 
now gives to the industry 
still another advantage in 
its chemical service to 


WY dat ASS or ys 


Coa eekboed Ue setae 
platemaking. 


Litho-Chemicals 
Through research Harris 
has developed and stand- 
ardized new chemicals 
for both deep etch and 
surface plate making proc- 
esses. Full details upon 
request. Write us with 
reference to your litho- 





graphic problems. 


Harris Service 
Nation wide—offers to all 
Harris users the full 
benefits of all Harris 
experience. 


Ann] Geteobey: PerHen ceMebeNy 


General Offices: 4510 E. 71st Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Harris Sales Offices: New York, 330 W. 42nd 
Street; Chicago, 343 S. Dearborn Street; Dayton, 819 Washington Street; Atlanta (Harris -Seybold-Sales 
Corporation), 120 Spring Street, N.W.; San Francisco, 420 Market Street. Factories: Cleveland, Dayton. 





